
WAIT A MINUTE! Whin Mother 
mi'-M.-s Hlt folk* — what does she 
ilii- They tivf a limn ^*'-'y ffnu 
.\ hither. . . . C-tTt-iinlv l>,iAlv 
niissfs Mother antl If»!innv.Tht!re 
irjiisf Ik; a way. 




THAT'S IT— ihi- ti-li-jilmtn.-! It's 
riimini; ni>w. Muthi'r's hurrv- 
iiig tu .inwfr it. It's I);ul»Jv! He's 
inilt'i jiv.iv. but vtni iran 
hear him say, "ili, Johnny," jmt 
a*; plain! 



4^ 



EVERYTHING'S FINE! .M.ithcr'<i 
all clii-creil up. Datkly is huvini; 
.t (jixh! trip. Hi-'lt he lnHui- lie- 
hire Jolinnv's l>eJtime t(>iui)rri>w. 
Am! shh!) he's bringing a funny 
fu//v tlogi 



LONi; DISTANCE RATES TO MOST I'DINTS \B£ RhOVV.m AFTER 7 T 



'.M. AND ALL I>\Y SI NDAY 
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I GIVES YOU MOST. 

SAVES YOU MOST! 



X T^cil 'l.l.lilsi < i\ KH ;i whole new 
X driving "ft'cl" at tlii' vvlifc! 
of this new 1 l7"-vvheeHtiiso 
Flytmiutli! New T!if,'b-Ti>n[iir 
Pfrforiniiiu'i' with iicw |ui«tM- 
gesiring gives you a sense of nw ri- 
itifl the roail — ;niii you eujny 
fh<.' proteclion of new Safi-ly 
Rim VYIicelsI I'lyrnoiith l>ivi- 
sioii t)f t 'hrysh'r < 'orjioral inn. 




Plymouth Saves in 3 Big Ways: 



1 LOWER COST TIh l!(U 
rtytrronlh is lowest -priced of 
"All lo\v-]»rit'i'd curs on niiiuy 
nintlfls! And with its super-high 
(1,70 to \ compression mtio — liigh- 
est of "All :J" — you t'lijoy gn-jiL 
[jower pins im|»nrliinl i;;tsnliue s:iv* 
ihgs. You save all around — when 
yon hutf and as you drlre! 

2 LONGER LIFE - I'lymouth is 
the only one of ''AII.'S"'low-|)rier(l 
ears that gives you the engine [>ro- 
t eel ion of rinOil Filter and new Oil 
Bath Air ('leaner! And vital parts 
of the Plymouth en(?inc iire Siiptr- 
fuiifihed agiiinsl friction and wear. 
I'lynioutli is fanions as "tlie ear 
hat stands up best!" 



3 HIGHER RESALE-This 
greatest Plyruoiilh of alt time 
is the our new low-priced ear that's 
most tike the Innh-priced cars. ..in 
iu)iH>rtant cpiality features that 
nii air longer life and liiijhrr rf.snte 
niliu-! See I lie lliH Quality Chart 
al your I'lyriiotit Ir fle;dcr's! 

BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH— ONLY 

'685 

— I>vlivtT*'J ;l( Ofiriiil^ NUt-hlilaji. ItlclutUnti 
Llll ftrJi^ral Trafiiipi^rtiLnrpri, Ntalc and 

Ifx^iil t^KCHt U any. eitTa, Prit^i*^ iife subject 
tft chanjie without notice. 

MAJOR B0WKS,(;.B.S.,THURS..9T0II) P.M..K.S.T. 




NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 



NEW PANEL DELIVERY 



Commercial 
Cars that 
Stand Up Best! 



Trudc'CiilSln^ere'iI and truck- 
hutll... with advoiTiiH'^tJ etiiLtiiit.-«T' 
iiift rhut culi^drtwn hauling t:tjijtM! 
Bit* 3- man iat* for (iri*atcsl driver 
comfort »nJ efficiency., (.^h ami 
box runr-pmoftNi i 




JtA sleek iieiY heauty is a Jistinri 
advurrlf^ini;!! Mrssvt to thi.^ bu^jneH> 
whmv nani^ it carrityj^f P^Mseii- 
;icr-car handlin$i O'^sv for fuster 
delivvrlfs. Ami iho loiid ccun- 



Lowest-Priced of "All Three^'on Many Models 



Nulliitrit Bijvlnp.ta Ia piiiiHihinl On l\w 'MXh nt uww uir>NCh fjy tJie l'lijn)l»rr of t^mmicrrc of [lit- T'itHp«l If^iftU'*. i*iil»llr uilun 
Omrr. Wiialnimtnii, D. C. KaiUrliil. Aa>HrlhiitE ami Cin Ltlittlun Omte^. 1613 H Stn^'l,. W., WukhtiiftHin. D. C. Sul>- 
■rrlptlnu tirJrf M.flo nuc yttjir; %7.''0 flirt'c yr*Tt: sri rcrin ft c(in.v. KnTert<J a) npfflnil-t'ln** mjlTifr Miirrh ao, IttSl) oi llir 
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DO materials vanish mystfriously — in- 
vennjrits fail to chuck with stock 
records? It isn't necessarily a human thief 
chat is causing these losses. It may be a 
scale. 

In many plants, honest errors made in 
reading scales and in jotting down 

eights and later interpreting these hur> 
ried scribhlings have been revealed as 
the sources of continual small losses 
chat amount to important yearly totals. 

How are these losses stopped.'' By 
equipping each scale with a Fairbanks 
Prhitomatic Weigher. At the (uuch of a 
button, the weighing operation is com- 
pleted and an accurate prhttetJ record is 
made automatically. 

For full information on these and other 
Fairbanks Scales, address Dept. i: 56, 
Fairbanks, Morse &<'o., f>(*0 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. Branches and service 
stations throughout the United Slates 
and Canada. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 




SCALES 



QIESa ENeWES EUCTRICU MACHMERY RAILROKO EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRDNERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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MACHINES 
THAT MAKE MACHINES 




rilK \l\«:lilM';s TJIV I MVKK M V(:I1I>K.s arv till- 
kr> ttt UmIh)'!< iiuliuiifil <l«-rt-n>tr . . . ibe kev ti> 
loiiutrrow'n <-oiiiiii4Tr4* mid iii<1iiHlrial ^^r^^^rt•HH. 

ri'\ii«'«> hii" Uin<i xr-rit'il iiiiii'hiiif t<Hil 

in4liif*tr> uihI all olhi-r tiiclii.iirir->— m itii 
Iiiltrirutiln. Nu chaiHM- cxiHttt fnr Ixilllrneck'- 
iii lliiM vilal |iha«r fiT )>|MTulioiiH. fftr thr««- 
liiliririiiilx ur<> iilvtti>'< i|iiirkh miiiliihlt' rrcini 
iiMtn- lliuii 2.'{(M) l'f \a<-<» .-iip|il\ |H>iiil.> u4-ru»>> 
ill*' fur** ofilir natitiii. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 




— in ail 
48 Stales 
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Ttuick^ 





' NEIV PowfR . . HlVi STAHiHA . . NEW Ecohouy 



All-sizes, including 
6-wheel ond Diesel- 
powered units. 



NOW International Harvester pre- 
sents the new International 
HEAVY-DUTY Trucks — rugged, 
powerful trucks that are built for heavy 
bat/ling! Here is a glimpse of one of the 
many handsome models with which 
International begins its j^th year of 
truck manitfacUirt. 

From the moment you enter the new 
all- steel Comfort Cab with its foam- 
type rubber seat cushion and put one 
of these beautiful new trucks in mo- 
tion, you w ill feel the difference. First, 
you will find ii revelation /« easy steering. 
Outstanding engineering is evident in 



the new Hi-Tork brakes, the rugged 
rear axle, the larger easier-riding springs. 
These and many other International 
features, topped by the powerful new 
engine, bring you what it takes to out- 
perform and of/t-economize the past. 

Get actjuainted with International's 
new K-line trucks and you will uiider- 
stand why more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals are sold than any other makcSee 
these new Internationals at the nearest 
dealer's showroom, or at any Company- 
owned branch. Catalogs on request. 

International Harvester Company 

IWI North Michiim Akiiik Chirtuo. Illinois 



Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 

"INDUSTRY is doing its full share in 
the defense program." 

That is what Under-Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson told Herbert Corey 

In an exclusive interview for Nation's 
Business. If this is the case, many per- 
sons will naturally wonder why the de- 
fense program does not progress more 
rapidly. That answer is also given in Mr. 
Corey's article, •' Management Pulls De- 
fense Load," beginning on page 15. Actu- 
ally, "American industry will do in two 
years what it took Germany seven years 
to do and what England has not been able 
to do in four years," in spite of delays 
that aren't the fault of industry, Mr. 
Corey, a veteran reporter and contributor 
to many magazines, needs no introduction 
to Nation's Business readers. 

Dr. William G. Carr is Secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission and As- 
sociate Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He has had direct 
teaching experience both in the high 
school and college field and has written 
widely on educational subjects in the past 
12 years. Hla observations are of especial 
interest at this time since, with several oth- 
ers, he recently participated in field studies 
o* some 90 high schools in 2t states. 

T. Kirk Hill heads the KirkhiU Rubber 
Company in California which makes 8,000 
different articles. James H, Collins who 
collaborated with him in preparing the 
article "War Orders -and Business as 
Usual" beginning nn page 22 is a well 
known writer of books and magazine 
articles. 

A member of the Natiun's Bijsinkss 
staff, aiiiazod at the job of civic Improve- 
ment that he found in Hoqulam, VV'ash , 
thought it deserved national recognition. 
We llkrd the Itlca and arranged for a frtory 
with M. S. Munion, a member of the 
Chamber staff, obllf;mg with "Saving a 
City Is Gooil Buamess. " 

Arthur Whipple Crawford has spe( liil- 
Izecl in covniiiK polituitl and financial 
news as Washington correajjondenl for 
various publications. He has appcari'd 
previously In Nation's Business as well 
as (itht>r magazines 

J. Gilbert Hill, a frequent contributor. Is 
on the HtafT of the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co in Oklahoma City. 

Verna Springer, who writes abtiut con- 
sumers. Is iletlnitely one <>f ihem. Previ- 
ously employed by an Insurance firm, 
auto nj;fn« y and real estate office, she is 
now thi' wife of an employee of a country 
bunk. In hi-r own words she Is "boiling" to 
think that wnmrn whoso existence de- 
pends on busmess are being taken in by 
a movement designed to "bring about the 
operation of all business by the consumers 
themselvr.il " 
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t iilina 



fir^^t line of defense 



Sailors. iu> l<•^^ than suldiprs, "inarrli on tlu-ir 
stomarlis. " Vnd lirfl liru- of «l»-fi'HM- Tor lln' I . S. 
Nav\ *fi ratioiif. ill ITD of iln- v i-.-sfl- now l)iiit<lin>:. 
will ln' \ork rffrigcratinf: crjnipinfiitl Tlu' Navv's 
i-oii)itlt^iic<> in ^ork. vvliirh .t(triiii;s from Ion*; antf 
hoiiorattic siTvii'i- wiili ilic Fli-rt. will tinil f\- 
prt-SAiixi in (■v<t\ Iv|m' of iiiariin- ri*frii;fration 
t . . ill llir iK-w 'ir>,<)<H) Ion r-iiji«'r Itat tlcf^litjis. in 



tTnis<T>. lU-^lroyiTs, aircraft <-arrier.«, siil>niarinfs. 
!>ti[i[il\ nlii|is. ^ork arcrplft thi> [troloiirxl rcs|Min- 
sil»ililv a.s tlw i)ltifiiali- lionor (if ili- 'id \far^ of 
Irarlcrsliip in n'frip»'ralion and air foiulitioniti:;. 

Virk lie \lachini^r\ (lor|M>- 
ralioii. V»rk. I'rti(i;i. Ilrunc-lics VyOpI^ 
anil I >i-lril>nIors througliout 
llic Worhl. 



YORK 



III:I<III4pKIIATIO.\ l.MI Alll COXIIITIO.VI.X«^ 

" Ill-till ifu art ITU Jitr \ti'ihtiiiiiiil C.tutliiif; Since ItiH.'i" 

A FEW OF INI M»Kr NAriDNALLrHHOWN USIRS OF lOSK UUirMEMT <mrr$ran Air l.inr, • .Irmurir • A. * /'. . B. & O. H. U. • ll.ihl,l„m 
Shijthiiililnifi • 1'iinada Ihy • Cnm-Oiiu • <Mriit%-lf rinhi • Ju I'unI • hattmun Koditit • Firntunr • Fitrii • (i,-ttrtal Hakiitft • Ctnrtiil 
/VWs • Itftttrriit \ttir*ir* • G<WricA • ,\ortoil ('.ttmjjany • t'uh\l thftitnt! • f'arrtmnunt l*u-tttm • /VnrMvftani'n ft. R • Procter & flamUt- 
Shrll (Jit • SKP' littSuttr'm * Smutty ■} aeuum • Sui/( • j|rxu> Cvtnfan} • LiuUtt truil ■ ti.ii.Army • t-.>i. Aut> ■ U tHtlmirth 
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RAILROADS 

News oi two giganiic mo- 
bilizations hit the headlines oi 
the nation's press every day. 
America's armed lorces are 
mobilizing for intensive train- 
ing on land and sea, and in 
the air! America's vast in- 
dustrial forces are mobilizing 
to convert raw materials into 
essential supplies, ships, 
shells, guns, and planes. 

But the success oi these 
tremendous eiiorts demanded 
another mobilization- — ihe mo- 
bilization of the forces oi the 
American railroads. And that 
has already been achieved. 
Smoothly, efficiently, the rail- 
roads are doing the }ob — 
moving men and materials 
every hour of every day in 
every part of this vast land. 
Mass transportation of the 
^ rails is vital to national de- 

W fense! 



NORFOLK mu/ 

mm 

f 1 1 c 1 1 1 a M I a I M 1 p 0 I T * 1 1 0 M 



Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



A call for unity 

Retail husiness today is confronted 
with spi idus threats through diversion of 
trade from retail channels, aociallKed re- 
tailing such as slate liquor atoies and the 
Government-operated stores in Califor- 
nia, and Communistic devices to sabotage 
private ownership. 

These words from a speaker at the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Secretaries pre- 
faced a plea that retailers forget their 
petty squabbles and offer a common 
front to those who would destroy all 
private enterprise. This is no time for 
retail groups to be wasting their 
strength in civil war, lie said. 

The march of the news confirras 
this picture of a house divided against 
itself. Ten days later the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers adopted a 
resolution calling for a special ap- 
propriation to finance an antitrust 
investigation of food distribution and 
inviting Attorney General Jackson to 
turn loose federal sleuths on the in- 
dustry. 

The moral of this situation is as 
old as Aesop: "If you allow men to 
use you for your own purposes, they 
will use you for theirs." It is the an- 
cient fable of the horse who called 
on a hunter to help him settle his feud 
with a stag and ended by getting his 
revenge but finding himself saddled 
and bridled in servitude, 

A Liberol without quotes 

TIME plucks at the ear of another 
great justice and brings to a close his 
official career, 

James C. McReynolds is a man cast 
in the heroic mold, a dissenter born 
to stand at Thermopylae and do bat- 
tle against a wave of mass madness. 
When he assumed his robe in 1914, 
Justice McReynolds was universally 
hailed as a liberal. Now he doffs it as 
almost the last of the conservatives. 

I That measures the distance from 
Center to Left that the pendulum has 

I swung in 26 years. It is not the man 

, but the mass that has changed. Mr. 
Justice McReynolds is still a liberal 
just as he was then— in the liberal tra- 
dition of Burke and Fox and Franklin 

! and Madison and Paine. That means 



a liberal by the test of devotion to 
liberty. 

To him the Constitution is what the 
Constitution says it is- — a wholesome 
restraint on the caprice of momentary 
majorities and the ambition of dicto- 
crats, 

"Gallus" conscious 

A SPEAKER at the recent merchan- 
dising clinic of the Retail Men's Wear 
Council of New York suggested that 
men and boys be urged to buy a suit 
a month instead of once a year. 
There's no hope for expansion in sales 
so long as men continue to buy suits 
only as they need them, or on the 
basis of their wearing qualities, he is 
reported to have said. 

There is a rustic legend that the 
height of sartorial ambition for a 
plain man of the people is to own a 
pair of suspenders for every pair of 
pants. Perhaps the embattled men's 
wear trade might make a beginning 
with this simple criterion of mascu- 
line dress. "One gallus for every 
trouser" would make an inspiring 
slogan foi- an advertising campaign. 
We formally proffer the suggestion as 
our humble contribution toward re- 
viving industry. 

Defense check-off 

WHEN he was trying to avert the 
horrors of the French Revolution, 
Turgot wrote into the laws of France 
his great dictum that "The right to 
labor is the property of every man, 
and this property is the first, the most 
sacred, the most inalienable of all." 

Today no one denies that right in 
the abstract. But in fact it is being 
denied every day at Government con- 
struction projects for defense. At Fort 
Devens and Camp Edwards in Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, non-union car- 
penters and unskilled laborers declare 
they are held up for $50 to $75, col- 
lected from them in installments, and 
then they are not even issued union 
cards. 

More than that, they are charged 
$2.50 to $5 a week dues in unions to 
which they are never permitted to be- 
come members. This is not an isolated 
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HOW I RETIRED ON A 
LIFE INCOME OF 
H50 A MONTH 



To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 

"XT^lFTEEN year* ago I made a discovery 
r that changed my life. I believe it will 



interest you. 

"At that time, I was worried about myieK 
and my future. I teemed to be living in a 
circle. I used to dream of being able to relax 
and enjoy life, without money worries. I 
longed for security. 

"But dreams like that seemed hopeless. I 
wasn't rich 1 probably never would he Like 
millions of others, 1 would simply live and 
work nnd die-spend a lifetime making ends 
meet. 

"But that was 15 years ago. Now I have 
retired on a life income. I have no bu5im>ss 
worries— my security is guaranteed. I can 
work or play, as 1 like. Each month the post- 
man hands me a check tor S I50 and I know 
tliat I will receive another S 150 every month 
M long as I live. 

Hare's What Happened 

"My friends are envious. They want to knov.' 
how It was possible. How« witliuul being 
rich, I ever managed to retire on a life in* 
come. The answer is simple: When 1 was 40, 
I discovered the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. 

"The minute I read about this Plan I re- 
alized It was just what I needed. It showed 
me how to get iin income for life beginning 
in 15 years. It showed me how to get imme- 
diate protection for my family in case I did 
not live until then. It even included a dis- 
ability income for me if. before age 55. total 
disability stopped my earning power for six 
months or more. 

'"Best of all. the cost of this Plan was 
within reason. In fact, the Plan called for far 
less money than ordinary investment meth- 
ods would require to gel the same income. 

"Today, at the comparatively early age of 
55, 1 have the things I want- life-long se- 
curity and freedom to do as I please, I can 
laugh at the worries that used to haunt me. 
With an income of 
$150 guaranteed me 
for life. I can be sore 
of comfort and happi- 
ness in the years ahead'' 

This stor>' is typical. 
Wouldn't you like to 
make sure of your own 






PHOENIX MUTUAL 

fidircmeni hicaiiic 0m 

CUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 



future? Wouldn't you like to find out, for 
yourself, how the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
works? You can get the facts, without obliga- 
tion, by sending for the booklet offered below. 

Sand for Fre« Booklet 

Send the coupon and you will receive, by 
mail and without charge, a booklet which 
tells about the Phoenix Mutual Plan and 
how to qualify for it. This booklet explains 
how to get a life income of SIO to S200 a 
month or more, starting at age 55. 50, 65 
or 70. It shows how the 
Plan can protect you 
against emergencies, 
and how you can fit the 
Plan to your own needs. 
Don't delay. Don't put 
it oiT. Send the coupon 
for your copy now. 



PHornix Mutual Life Inturance Company 

469 Ehn St.. Hariforrf. Ctwin. 

P/ca>c trnd mv by mntl, without 
obtt^atmn, yout book dncrthmg the 

PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 



Manw- 



DaiF nf Birth. 



case. The practice is known to be widc- 

Rprcad. 

Thi.s is a racket in anj' honest man's 
vocabulnry. It is conscienceless ex- 
ploitation of helpless men desperately 
in need of jobs. Those who permit it 
are givins the lie to every profession 
of interest in protecting the weak 
against the strong. 



Meat for strong minds 



Bull drift AddrriB. 
Home Addrru — 




,STROXG support for the meat pack- 
ets, who are spending real money to 
counteract vegetarian doctrine, the 
salad-nibbling fad and the skinny 
ideal of female pulchritude, came from 
Richard t^chneider, ht^ad waiter at 
Schlogl's restaurant in Chicago. 

So many of Chicago's literary lights 
frequent Schlogl's that it has ac- 
quired repute as an intellectual ser- 
vice station. Many of the scribes show 
an indelicate fancy for hamburgers, 
says Mr. Schneider. They consume 
huge sirloin steaks and great quanti- 
ties of liver dumplings and sauer- 
kraut, lamb kidneys rn brocket ft: and 
two-pound broiled pikes. 

Here is a tip for all laborers in the 
intellectual vineyard. A writer well 
stulfed with high calory content is 
not so prone to intellectual vaporings. 
Most of the literary giants ate as 
robustly as they lived and loved and 
wrote. Dr. Samuel Johnson wolfing 
his viands with such gusto that beads 
of sweat stood out on his forehead 
and the veins of his temples rolled 
up in great cords is not a pretty pic- 
ture of etiquette. But what vigor of 
mind! A mental gladiator does not 
thrive without masculine provender. 

The new morality 

WHEN the chief auditor of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office asserts before 
a House committee that 700 federal 
employees took vacation trips to Flor- 
ida at Government expense in the 
winter of 1939-40, he was only voicing 
what every informed person in Wash- 
ington knows to be true, (N.B., July 
1940, Page 7.) 

That this practice has become al- 
most an official code of ethics is bad 
enough. But the alarming thing about 
it is that the people do not rise up in 
righteous wrath at such disclosures. 
The event made hardly a ripple in the 
day's news. Truly did the historian 
Lecky reason when he said that the 
sense of right and wrong must first 
be blotted out of the minds of men 
before the way is prepared for the 
doctrine of collectivism. 

Quotable quotes 

OUR difficulty is that our sources of 
public revenue have not been able to 
keep pace with our growth of govern- 
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ment. — Mayor La Guardia of New 
York City. 

WE VIOLATE democratic precepts 
when we use the Government of the 
United States as a competitive weap- 
on. — Isaac W. Digges, attorney for 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

IF YOU don't handle your business 
it will be handled. ... If this emer- 
gency is long continued and prices get 
out of line, numerous small steel mills 
and other allied industries wUl disap- 
pear. ... It would not be fair for me 
to say the Government is fully satis- 
fied with your industry. It is quite 
evident you people did not take seri- 
ously what I told you.- -Leon Hender- 
son, chief price "stabilizer" for the 
National Defense Commission, to 
members of the Scrap Iron and Steel i 
Institute. 

BUSINESS is going to depart increas- 
ingly from the usual in this new era. 
We are going to witness things that 
many of us doubted would be seen in 
our generation. —Col, Philip B. Flem- 
ing, administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, Labor Department. 

I AM far more worried about what 
Americans are going to do to Amer- 
icans in the next few years than about 
what Hitler is going to do to us. Hitler 
will be able to do us in only if and 
after we have done ourselves in by 
class war and foolish policies. — 
LawTcncc Dennis in The Nation. 

The "silly dollar sign'' 

HERE is comfort for all of those — ■ 
including some of our British friend.s 
— who.se chief worry is that out of 
war orders will spring a new crop of 
American millionaires. 

According to Benjamin M. Ander- 
son, professor of economics at the 
University of California { Los An- 
geles branch), a man making $1,1)0(1,- 
iOOO in one year in New York State, 
would turn over $807,000 to federal 
and state governments in income 
taxes at present schedules. To make 
$1,000,000 net, he would have to earn 
$7,141,075. 

If every new millionaire contributes 
$6,000,000 to the income tax till, not 
to mention several hundred other tax- 
es, wc should welcome a regiment of 
them. 

Indispensable man 

WITH ALL the unemployed and all 
the other millions of ambitious young 
men "rarin' " to conquer worlds, an 
old man nearly 80 still goes regularly 
to his oRice in Baltimore because his 
employers say they can't fill his place 
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As logical as 
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Logical FACTS — like the ahovc — promote logical conclusions. They 
become all the more convincing when policyholders write as did this man: 
"The value of certain things cannot bf Hwamred hy thvir pricf. Thi' 
cost is hut a tokfn of ihi'ir real service ami value. . . . We have come to 
look upon Hartford engineering and service as part of our institution.^* 
• Executives familiar with the nature o{ power-ptanl problem* understand 
clearly the logic underlying the widespread preference for Hartford Steam 
Roilrr insurance and inspection. They nxo{inize that this particular cla.is 
of protection affects their cowerns' financial welfare and their own peace 
of mind too vitally to justify flirting with seeming "economies" arising from 
use of less than the Ix'.'it in enpinerring; service. • Your agent or broker will 
f;ladty tell you more ahuut Hurlford Steam Holler's outstanding facilities 
for rendering you superior scn ice in its field. 

■k Sit/d on Li-.f : jratlaHf /irr ytari' annual rfpr,rr. 1^ Siarf infiirdnfr tlffurtmrnli. 

THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY hartforo, Connecticut 
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As swiftly as thot, they' re springing up . . . those new factories needed to build airplane motors, tanks, 
pl^incs, guns and other defense items. T hey're the latest word in stientific fattory construction. They're marvels 
of eflitiency, safety and low-cost operution. Perhaps thi.s is why, in many such plants, products will be . . . 



i 

I 

. . . made FASTER and BBTTER w/ffi the help of 

G-E FLUORESCENT LIGHTING! 



• for this amazing new lighting has already proved 
itself. Properly installed'*^ G-E Fluorescent Lighting 
delivers new high levels of light . . . fijfy /fiot'Ca»e//ef 
and more . . . that help people see better, work better, 
feel better. It's cooler. It's low in brightness. It s the 
next thing to having a laver of daylight hung from the 
ceiling ... to speed production . . , decrease spoilage. 
You can use it 24 hours a day ... and the cost is sur- 
prisingly reasonable. No wonder everyone is talking 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting I 

It has swept into stores and offices, too! Because fluo- 
rescent lighting with G-E MAZDA "F" (fluorescent) 
lamps oflfers a practical way to have lots more light, 
along with modern styling, to attract customers, speed 
sales, step up efficienc7, reduce eyestrain. It is doing 
things in corner bakery and big office building alike. 

How can it help you? Why not see what fluorescent 
lighting can do to help your business? * Ask your local 



electric service company or G-E MAZDA lamp distribu* 
tor to tell you about lighting fitted to your needs, with 
G-E MAZDA "F " lamps . . . the kind rnac/e to stay krig/iter 
lunger. They now cost les^i than ever! 

NEW LARGER DISCOUNTS 

on purchases of G-E Mazda lamps (all types) 

$5.00 and up to $15.00, list . . 20%. • $15.00 mill over, list . . 25%. 

New diicoynlt on yearly canlraci purchoici itorl ot 1300.00 

See your G-E Mazoa hmp supplier. 
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with anyone else. His name Ls Daniel 
Willarti and his employers are the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore 
and Oliio Railroad. 

Ml-. Willard has been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to resign for the past ten 
years. He has done such a good job 
heading the B & O since 1910 that his 
"bosses" may be excused for regard- 
ing him as indispensable. Of course, 
it's no disparagement to say that he 
isn't really indispensable — no man 
ever was — but all young fellows who 
crave advancement and job security 
would do well to follow Mr. Willard's 
formula for achieving them. 

That formula, according to his 
friends, is not to covet the job ahead, 
but to concentrate on extracting all 
the enjoyment and all the experience 
to be had from what he happens to be 
doing at the time. 

Spring opening 

ACCORDING to the calendar, March 
21 heralds the first day of spring. 
Stores will be displaying lioes, rakes, 
forks and lawn mowers. Green spikes 
of the crocus and jonquil will an- 
nounce their arrival to anxious watch- 
ers. Robins will start housekeeping 
again and "husiness as usual" will be- 
gin in the garden. In all this nation 
men and women will soon be worry- 
ing about theii' radishes and making 
war on insects. Quite different from 
the unfortunate state of Europe where 
bomb shelters grow in gardens and 
citizens worry over gas masks and 
casualty lists. The hoe, rake and spray 
gun, in our cover photograph by 
George Lohr, are appropriate symbols 
of a nation that digs- — not a safe place 
to hide in, but to construct a "safe 
place for its differences." 

Bibliophiie's delight 

THERE IS a touch of melancholy in 
the announcement that the famous 
library of the late A. Edward Newton 
of New York will be sold at auction. 
Treasures from all over Europe and 
America which for most of his life- 
time the noted collector accumulated 
with loving diligence will be scattered 
among other bibliophiles or find their 
way into second hand shops. 

Mr. Newton was an electrical manu- 
facturer. While operating a success- 
ful business he found ways of em- 
bellishing his life by a singularly 
fruitful margin of leisure. He not 
only collected rare old volumes, he 
read them. More, he wrote in a style 
of inimitable charm five books of his 
own about books. This set now graces 
the rare book collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

A busy man's hobby can be far 
more than collecting campaign but- 
tons or playing pinochle. It can be 



made to yield spiritual riches that 
sweeten his declining years. 

An odorous comparison 

IN LOS ANGELES a municipally 
owned electric utility system serves 
the densely populated urban area, the 
cream of the market, and a private 
corporation, the Southern California 
Edison Company, operates in the out- 
lying territory. Here is how their op- 
erations stack up : 

Southern California Edison Co,, 
calendar year 1939 

Operating revenue $45,785,983 

Taxes paid 7,936,956 

Ratio taxes to revenue 17.33% 

Municipal Light Bureau, Fiscal 
YeJir Ending June 30, 1940 

Operating- revenue $30,173,456 

Taxes paid 112,086 

Ratio taxes to revenue . .37 of 1% 

Although the private company was 
ta.ted 47 times as much on each dol- 
lar of revenue as the favored munici- 
pal plant, its average rate was 1.54 
cents per kilowatt hour compared with 
1.95 cents for the city-owned utility. 
Federal corporation taxes were in- 
creased from 18 to 24 per cent, effec- 
tive in 1940, which would have made 
the disparity even greater if the 
Edison Company 's year had coincided 
with the City Light Bureau's fiscal 
year. 

Respectfully submitted to the "pow- 
er trust" baiters. Senator Norris and 
Representative Rankin, for possible, 
but not probable, inclusion in future 
speeches on government ownership. 

When is o surplus? 

SEEING butter listed as one of the 
surplus commodities purchasable un- 
der the two-price food stamp plan. 
Vice President Wallace's remedy for 
extraordinary farm surpluses that de- 
press market prices and injtire farm- 
ers, starts a train of thought. What 
is the basis for classing butter as a 
surplus product? The Department of 
Agriculture says in one of its reports; 

On a per capita basis, the supply of 
butter available for domestic consump- 
tion is about one per cent below the pre- 
depression averag^e. 

Other products in the same cate- 
gory are eggs, dried beans, potatoes 
and fresh fruits. The present supply 
of eggs is three per cent under the 
average for 1925-29, Stocks of dried 
beans, potatoes and fresh fruits like- 
wise are comparatively low. 

If any producer has more of his 
product than he can sell at a satis- 
factory price, now is the time to speak 
up and have it government-subsidized. 
This is an "emergency" that has al- 
ways existed. In good times and bad 
some producer is forever overesti- 
mating his market. 



ARE EMPLOYE LOANS 

A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 

WHE I UKR or not to malte cnipluye loans 
is a iiruhlem whiuh lias puzzled many 
exocutivc's. Workers should have a place to 
borrow for cmergcncits. of oursc. But where? 
rrom the company? If your lirm is not too 
largi', you may hf able lo make iho necessary 
loans from company funds. But in plants with 
scores of employes, sonic (jthcr solution is 
usually nvL'dL-d. 

Loans for small borrowers 

In some industrit'i. employes successfully oper- 
ate their own credit unions. But million:* of 
worlicrs must deiwnd on some other loan source. 
To provide loans lor these men and women is 
the job of the family tinan<:c eompany like 
Hou.schold Finance. 

How borrower is protected 

Household TuiaLiLe has liranches in must in- 
dustrial states. These slates have passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to make our 
industry poaaihic. and to aejie and praUct the 
borroiun, state how we shall operate our busi- 
ness — how we shall deal with our customers — 
I how much we may charge. 
I Without sacrifice of pride or privacy, the re- 
, s|5onsible worker can borrow up to 3»300 at 
i HouHehold Finance largely on character and 
I carninB ability. No endorser or bankable se- 
curity is requued. No wage assignment is 
taken. A convenient installment plan heljis the 
worker to repay out of income. 

You will note, in the table of typical loans 
and payment pians below, that the borrower 
may choose Ihe plan which best lit.. In-- r,wn 
situation. Inslallments include cIuuk. - il the 
rate of 2',^% per mi>nth (Ics.s m many terri- 
tories.! These charges are stihstanlially below 
the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 











WHAT SORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
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1S.15 
27.23 
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11.49 
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9.62 1 
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103.77 

l;!9.71 


M.31 
;j1..16 


19,50 

24.37 
29.2r> 


15.32 
19.15 
22.98 


12.83 
16.04 ; 
19.24 : 


I Atjove payments include cliarues of 2 K% pcr 
J month anil liasL*d t>n prt*mpl paymtjnl arc in 
i eifeci in seven stales. I>ue to local conditions, 
j rau!6 clsewliere vary slightly. 



I-ast year Household made helpful loans to over 
I half a million families. To these families House- 
I hold also gave guidance in buying and budget- 
ing, helped to make them wiser iiianagcrs and 
better buyers. Many .schools and colleges use 
] Household's booklets on money management 
and better buymanship as study te.\ts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
\ iled to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 



-f^ 7 



UtadiiKarttrt: 919 N. Michigan A »e., Chicago 
One of Amarica's trading family finance organ- 
ixatiani, with 2Sa branches In 190 cities 

HoiJsEiroi.r( Finance Cohporation, Dept, N 11.; 
919 N. Michigan Ave . Chicago, III. 

I'Icase tell me more about youf loan service for 
wage c^jrnera — without obhgation. 



Name 

Addftitr ,,. ,,•,,*,,,,,,«•*«** 

City Stau. 
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How research is iii 'V , , , 

Sm/^TFAm? one of Americas 
defense lines by 10,000 miles 




The story of i.llh 
plantation that 



VKRY srlioolhoy known tliat ^V>% 
iiu'rica's riililuT r.u[i|ilv iwv. 
ctunt'S from tlio East Indies, ton 
thtiiisanil inilo^ away- 
Thai '\A a loni; an<l tcntioiis life-linr 
for ii niat*-riul so esftonlial to lioth 
llii' nation's everyday needs and its 
dffcii-e jiroi;ram. 

lint fortiiiiately, lonfi IjiHbre war 
(lowed arrofis tin; world, we were 
giviiifi thoufibt to this dan<rer in the 
great Goodyear laboratories. 

Qiiiellv and without fanfare Gotid- 
year researeh Lhentinl.-i ilr.-t hi-^an 
wiirktngon iheproldein of synthetic 
rtildier over a dozen years ago. 

Experimenting with more thao 300 
different ehemieal eonijutundj-, ive 
had l<v \9M |irndn« ed four iliffin nt 
synthetic rnhhers deliniltdy t>u|ie- 



^fl(r r A/— rubber 
**n'tv in ft teat tube 

rior lo thf frernian |>rorlnrt Kuna. 

lini what we had set njt a> onr ^'oal 
wa.-i a f-wiihelie. not alnui^tt a.t •:(ir>d 
as ruhlier. hnt oiu- vifital to, or hotlvr 
lhan the natural |irodiii t. 

So we Went liaek to onr rctort.- 
aiid le^t In ties and (inallv |terfert<-il 
CUEMICIM. It ir< now pos>ilde li> 
make lliese definite statement-; 

CUEMUil M exeels natural ruldier 
in tensile strenfith and in re- 
sistame toalira^ton — I wo iiiiportaTil 
faetiirs e<intrilnitin»r lo lonfrer wi-ar. 



It a<!e» more shiwiy lhan nat- 
ural ruhher. It is oilproof. 
whieh makes it superior in 
inaiiv tvpes of ho!.e and other 
nierhanii al ruldicr jiood-. 

Today Goodyear is preparinf; 
a |dant to produee several tons of 
t HEMIGUM daily. The point is — 
wi* have the jtlans and trained per- 
sonnel readv U* swinj; into aetion 
should Ameriea's natural ruliher 
supply ever he threatened. 

Tlir development of IJIKMIUL'M 
a-sures that, route what ina\. Iioth 
tlir puldie and the nation can de- 
[ii-nd on eontimu'd ?-u[ijilv «»f those 
nialehle.is pnulurls that have lonn 
identified (ioodyear as "r/te ^reati'st 
tin nil* i'h nihlnT.'' 
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To Keep the Record Straight 



THE liiiie you read this tbe Lend-I^ase 
bill to aid countries defoiiding themselves against 
the axis powers may be the law of the land. Even 
so, this measure is such a dejjarture from tradi- 
tional American policy that the position of the 
Imsiness comnumity is restated. 

The Board of Directors o( the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, representing 
approximately 7()0.00(> inulerlying members, re- 
affirmed in January the conviction tjf its mem- 
bership that "our first obligation is to preserve 
and defend this country ;mii its form of govern- 
ment." 

After full cousi<leration of the Lend-Lease bill, 
the Board favored "the Congress enacting 
promptly, but after fidl hearing and debate, leg- 
islation designed to aceonipiish the following: 
"(1) To sell, lease, or give such military 
properties as now or hereafter may belong to the 
United States, as may have the express approval 
either of the Congress or any bi-partisan com- 
mittee thereof, to the British Eni[)ire ami other 
democracies now or hereafter fighting aggressors, 
without committing any recognized act of war. 

"(2) To give the British Empire and other 
democracies defending themselves from aggressor 
nations such credit or cash as the Congress may 
specifically approve. 

"(JJj To give to such democracies such further 
and additional aid as may be jjossible, consi.sttmt 
with our own defense requirements, subject to 
the following express limitations: 

"(a) That in so doing no recognized act 

of war be committed; 
"(b) That no ship owned by the United 
States or flying its flag be sent into 
the war zone as defined by the Neu- 
trality Act, except with the prior 



express approval of the Congress; 
"(c) That no soldiers, sailors, or other 
representative of the armed forces 
of the United States, other than 
high ranking officers, be sent into 
the war zone except with the prior 
approval of tlie Congress." 
From every .section comes the woni from 
American liusiness: All the nation's energies 
should be devoted to creating an impregnable 
defense and aid to the other nations; the Con- 
gress should enact in all defense legislation only 
provisions that are definitely necessary to this 
end, and completely eliminate all which will tend 
to defeat the fundamental objectives of defend- 
ing the country- and its form of govenmient. 

Business Iielieves it is not necessary for the 
President to be specifically excluded from the 
restraining influence of any law. It believes it 
is not necessary for the President to have the 
power to deliver military equipment to (Treat 
Britain and other unnamed countries without 
the knowledge of Congress. The Congress has 
shown many times before that it can promptly 
meet any contingency, and it is not only un- 
wise but al.so unfair to shift such constitutional 
re.sponsibility to the shoulders of any individual, 
however eaj)able or willing. 

There Imsiness stands. It has faith that its 
position would provide the fullest measure of 
national defense; insure preservation of the 
American form of government; promote the 
general welfare through greater unity of purpose, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. 
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Management Pulls Defense Load 



By HERBERT COREY 



AMERICAN business is doing 
the preparedness [ob in a way 
no other country has matched in 
spite of daily changes in spec- 
ifications, plans and program 



Industry has been doing its full 
share in the defense program." 

Under-Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson speaking. More about him 
presently. Back to what he said about 
American industry and the job it has 
been asked to do : 

No possible criticism. Industry has been 
cooperating fully. There have been dis- 
appointments, but they have not been in- 
dustry's fault. 

Col. A. R, GLnsburgh addressed the 
Under-Secretary. His duty is to know a 
good bit about practically everything 
as an aide to the Under-Secretary. A 
Ready Reference never flustered, al- 




Und 
dustry 



A never ending 
line of business 
men arrives for 
consultation 



-Secretary of War Robert P, Patterson says in- 
gives whole-hearted cooperation 



ways on the firestep. He said : 

American industry will do in two years what it 
look Germany seven years to da and what Eng- 
land has not been able to do in four years. 

Assent by a nod. 

Here are a few of the things American in- 
dustry has been asked to do in two years; 

Arm and equip an army of 2,000,000 men with 
everything from long underwear to 30 ton tanks. 
Get ready for a 4,000,000 man army. 
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Employees of the War Department and Office of Production Management 
park outside the building that was built for Social Security Administration 



the land. In the full surety that, after 
pight years of attack, the public would 
be in a nrnud to believe the worst of it. 
In the knowledge, if any one in industry 
cared to worry about it, that the im- 
mensity and intricacy of the program 
would operate to obscure the picture of 
what industry is doing, because no one 
can see a mountain if his full attention 
is taken up by a tree, But that is not all 
of it. 

Confusion is official 

AMERICAN industry is doing the job 
in a way that the industry of no other 
country has matched. There have been 
missteps, flarebacks, faults and fail- 
ures, of course. So have there been in 
every other country. Bui the confusion 
which has seemed 1o the public to exist 
has been the fault in part of over- 
zealous officials who have tried to whip 
fright into Americans by complaints 
about industry. In part it ha.s been duo 
to the early lack of plan and the reluc- 
tance of authority to get out of the realm 
of wind and into the kingdom of action. 
In pan it has been due to fragmented 
reporting by the newspapers; to head- 
lines that shriek, as many did shriek: 

ONLT 100 PLANES LAST MONTH 
GrVEN TO AMERICAN ARMY 

That is only part of a fact. The Army 
got only 100 plane-s, but the Navy got 
other.s, Britain got most of the output. 
The Germans had knocked English 
planes out of the air with some new 





Applicants of all ages seek jobs. At present rate of increase there 
will be 175,000 federal employees in Washington by July 



Double the .size of the Navy, both In ships 
and weight of j?un.s. 

Provide trainer, combat and bomber 
planes as rapidly as the new army of 2.000,- 
000 can UHp them 

Build 200 new steel ships, 

Build not even Heaven knows how much 
new factory acreage, new houses for fac- 
tory hands, train all the green men it can 
find into good mechanics, and deal with 
demands that shift like torn-up paper in a 
high wind as a confused and disorderly 
program slowly take.s form. 

Build 30 cities in .10 camps for ronseripts 
in which l.4(tO,04X> new soldiers are to bi> 
gnthorcd. protected fruni (lif'S and germs, 
fed and bedded, drilled and amused, and 
all to (he perfect satisfaction of alert Amer- 
ican motherhood. 

Create airlielcU, telephone circuits, rail- 
roads, oil, water and gas Hnes, shipyards). 



Rubber companies 
go into production 
of gas masks 



proving grounds and, as a -side lino, the 
machinery for air and submarine and sur- 
face bases on 50 Caribbean islands. 
And several myriad other things. 

Al! this starting from scratch, on an 
overnight call, with no warning in ad- 
vance, with the certainty that Ameri- 
can industry would be the whipping boy 
for every tabor agitator and buzz- 
brained official and mouthy politician in 



I 



besom of the Lttfliraffe. and the Eng- 
lish had come back with a new plane 
that had hammered Billy Hell out of 
the new German planes, and the de- 
signs for new American fighters were 
being redrawn to meet the new knowl- 
edge. 

There is not room in one column. 48 
point head, for all that information. 
News is at its best when it la worst. A 
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newspaper made up entirely of hoaan- 
naa would not sell. But the perfectly 
true and inevitably ineomplete stories 
of the day gave Mr. and Mrs. American 
the wrong kiea about what industry is 
doing and how it is doing it. This is an 
attempt to restore the balance. At least 
in part. 




we will defend all the good little peoples 
on the other side of the hill. 

One pha.Sf of the story ia that Ameri- 
can industry will be called on tii provide 
arms and munitions and mosquito 
boats and planes and our new semi- 
automatic rifle and our Munaon-last 
army shoes to 2,000,000 men in the 
armies of these other good but 
put-upon nations. The number 
being mentioned at the moment 
is 2,000,000 men. The number 
might as well be 4,000,000 be- 
cause no one knows what may 
happen. The program or the lack 
of program or the syllogistic 
symphony which sounds like a 



program has been giving hot flashes to 
responsible and well informed officials. 
Judge Patterson had repeated his state- 
ment that, as far as the American pro- 
gram for a 2,000,000 man Army and a 
two-sca Navy ia concerned, industry is 
up to the minute; 

"How about the ability of industry to 
supply the needs of the army of 2,000,- 
000 from other countries we have been, 
talking about? Can industry do it?" 

"That idea," said Judge Patterson, 
"gives me growing pains." 

"It is charged that the United States 
can be 'dictatorial' to these other coun- 
tries because they could only procure 
(Continued on page 86" > 



Industry helps make gun tests by fur> 
nishing doors to s«at cold rooms 

Let's get back to Judge Patterson 
and the interview. 

"Industry has given us whole-hearted 
cooperation in carrying the munitions 
program forward. While the press 
speaks of such and such concerns hav- 
ing "won" contracts with the War De- 
partment, the fact is that, in many 
cases, the contractor did not "win" a 
contract. In many of our most impor- 
tant projects — the powder plants, the 
tank arsenals, the airplane engines — 
the Government took the initiative and 
asked a company qualified for the work 
to undertake it as a patriotic duty. And 
the response by industry to this appeal 
has been most heartening." 

A new kind of Army 

SO MUCH for today's new army of 
2.000,000 men and the part industry has 
been playing. But Army officers have 
been talking for months about the new 
army of 4,000,000 men which is to come. 
An army of 4,000,000 men was contem- 
plated in the plans for mobilization — 
M Day— which date back to 1920, Re- 
cently a different kind of army of 4,000,- 
000 men has been talked about. The 
story now is of hemispheric defense 
and a two-ocean Navy and an arsenal 
for world democracy and a pledge that 




Business men who are making every effort to comply with the Govern- 
ment's defense needs are f requent visitors to Mr. Knudsen's office 




Blueprints for defense. A section of the ordnance office where equipment 
plans are drawn up in basic form and detailed to manufacturers 
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At every opportunity good schools will help young people to see behind this 
country's flag the substance and the ideals for which it stands 
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An Educator Bids for Partners 



By WILLIAM G. CARR 



lOU, as an American citizen, own one 
voting share of stock in American Edu- 
cation, preferred. As a stockhoider you 
have both a right and a duty to help 
choose the managers of the enterprise 
(the school board), to obtain reports 
from these representatives, to examine 
jthe quality of the product, and to in- 

uire into coats and benefits. The pub- 
lic schools belong to all the people. Pub- 
lic education is an important public 
business ; it is not the concern of teach- 
ers and children alone. Business men, 
wage-earners, farmer.s, and housewives, 
all share in the benefits of education, 
cooperate througli taxation in paying 
for it, and have certain obligations to- 
ward it. 

American citizens today — young and 
old alike — are examining as never be- 
fore into the privileges which American 
education provides and the duties 
which it exacts. 

Just now the people who work in your 
ichools, Mr. American Citizen, your em- 
'loyees in this important business of 
'education, particularly need and want 
your interest and help in connection 
with two related problems: 

Problem 1: How can your schools im- 
rove their work In developing good citl- 
ns? 

ProUlcin 2: How can your achnola im- 
prove the economic weil-being of the 
Aroeiican people? 

The war abroad and the national de- 
fense pi'ogram at home have made good 
citizenship the nation's number one 
ducat ional job. Your schools have al- 
ways been concerned with this purpose ; 
today they are working at it as if the 
very future of democracy depended, as 
it well may, on their efforts. The good 
itizen of the United States is a differ- 
nt kind of creature from the good citi- 
;en in some other parts of the world 
oday. A good citizen with us la hu- 
mane, not ruthless; he shows intelli- 
gent teamwork rather than automatic 
obedience; he thinks independently 
"■other than taking his opinions from a 
ingle source; he refuses to be led 
round by selfish propaganda. He is in- 
"ormed on the political and economic 
issues of the day, and the more "hot" 
the issues are, the more insistent he is 
upon his duty to get the facts and reach 
an honest judgment. 

He is loyal to the ideals and institu- 
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THE u. S. CHAMBER is urging a revival of interest 
in education among its members. This article sug- 
gests ways and means by which teachers and 
business men may [oin in the support of a strong, 
unified educational program 



tions of American democracy, not be- 
cause somebody orders him to be loyal, 
not because he is hypnotized by slo- 
gans, but because he knows from study 
and practice how important freedom is, 
how it might be lost, and how it may 
be protected. 

Now, the preparation of the young for 
this kind of citizenship is one of the 
most delicate and difficult tasks in the 
world. The dictatorships have a much 
easier job. They can make unlimited use 
of propaganda. They can deify their 
rulers. They can compel obedience, in- 
stant obedience, and break the spirits 
and the bodies of those who are stow to 
conform. They can ride roughshod over 
human rights. They can and do control 
the press and all the other organs 
which form public opinion. But we 
Americans don't intend to follow that 
route. 

Teaching Americanism 

THE methods used in our schools for 
developing good American citizens are 
the result of many years of experience, 
research, and reflection. These methods 
are constantly being tested and im- 
proved. Although these methods vary a 
great deal, as they should, from school 
to school and even from teacher to 
teacher, they have several elements in 
common. 

First, they all teach the basic ethical 
values of our American democratic life. 
The origin, growth, reversals, and tri- 
umph.s of our moral ideals and free in- 
stitutions are traced through the long 
history of mankind. Students are 
helped to see what the present human 
liberties have cost in terms of human 
effort, how the gains already made can 
be protected, where the performance of 
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the present falls short of the promise 
of our ideals, how the frontier of liberty 
may be pushed forward, how responsi- 
bilities and privileges go together. 

In this process absolute sincerity is 
essential. Distortion of the truths of 
history by a PoUyanna attitude toward 
facts is intolerable. If history and so- 
cial science are written and taught "to 
order," as they are in the dictatorships, 
and if youth finds out the deception, the 
whole process is wrecked by loss of con- 
fidence. If youth does not discover the 
deception, it is given a distorted view 
of the past and a shaky guide for the 
future. In either event, the result is dis- 
aster. Honesty is the best policy in edu- 
cation, as in business. 

Business men can help the schools by 
taking an active personal interest in the 
educational policies in their own com- 
munities, and by encouraging and de- 
fending honest, impartial teaching 
about the social and economic issues 
before our country. 

The second common element of edu- 
cation for American citizenship is that 
it considers the issues of American life 
today in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom. Teachers know from long ex- 
perience that competent citizens cannot 
be prepared by insulating students 
from the critical issues of life. The dis- 
cussion of controversial questions must 
proceed, of course, with due regard for 
the maturity of the students and with 
complete fairness. Always, the ideals 
of American democracy will be held up 
as the proper basis for reaching deci- 
sions. 

Business men can help by defending 
the schools and colleges against ex- 
tremist groups of any persuasion who 
would limit instructions to topics 
which, in their opinion, are "safe" and 
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who would exclude all viewpoints ex- 
cept their own. 

Another general element of educa- 
tion for citizenship is practice. You 
would not teach a boy to swim merely 
by havijig him stand on the edge of the 
pool and memorize speeches about the 
values of swimming. You would not 
teach a girl to operate a sewing ma- 
chine merely by showing diagrams of 
the various parts of the machinery. 
Teachers know that we cannot build 
habits and skills of good civic behavior 
just by making speeches or by studying 
the machinery of government. Unless 
we give young people some thoughtful 
practice in running their own group af- 
fairs, even though they may make oc- 
casional errors in doing so, the task is 
rendered almost impossible. 

Business men, knowing that practice 
makes perfect, can help develop citizen- 
ship by encouraging student clubs, 
student participation in school govern- 
ment, and similar activities. The unin- 
formed may call these things fads but 
people with greater insight will see that 
they are essential parts of a complete 
program for developing good citizens. 



Finally, there is a definite place in 
civic education for ritual, symbolism, 
and other types of teaching which en- 
gage youthful emotions in a strong at- 
tachment to ethical ideals. This ele- 
ment of the program is the easiest part 
of all to operate. Because such activi- 
tie.s are often highly spectacular, they 
easily can be overemphasized. We do 
not trust our democracy to the unstable 
support of emotional attachment atone. 
At every opportunity, good schools will 
help young people to see behind the flag 
the substance and the ideals for which 
it stands. 

Business men are trained to exercise 
their intellectual faculties and to avoid 
entanglement in mere phrases. They 
know that actions count for more than 
words. They can, therefore, help the 
schools by keeping a sense of perspec- 
tive in the community, which will ap- 
preciate both the values and the limita- 
tions of emotionalism as a basis for 
patriotic thought and action. 

The second big problem that the 
schools and colleges face today is that 
of making the greatest possible con- 
tribution to the economic well-being of 



the American people. In this field, busi- 
ness men have peculiar abilities and, 
therefore, peculiar opportunities for 
service. Here, efficient modern schools 
and efficient modem business have a 
common goal. 

There are at least three things which 
education and business can do to con- 
tribute to economic well-being. They 
can develop economic literacy, they can 
promote efficiency in personal eco- 
nomics, they can prepare youth for use- 
ful work. 

Education for the people 

THE first necessity is for economic 
literacy among all the people. Mere 
ability to read and write is not enough. 
Grave questions of economic policy con- 
front this country. Since we aspire to 
conduct our affairs on democratic prin- 
ciples, all of the people must be equip- 
ped to reach intelligent conclusions on 
these complicated economic issues. 

By teaching the elements of an un- 
derstanding of business, labor, and of 
economic organization in general, 
( Cont inued on page 96 > 




The good citizen of the United States differs from the good citizen in other parts of the world. He 
thinks independently and it is his duty to reach an honest judgment on political and economic issues 
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Arthur F. Hall (right I 




Edgar M. Quecny throw-. <,vvitt.h to start furnaces in new plant 



Charles J. Stilwell 
(center) 



Arthur F. Hall, Chairmati, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
of Ft. Wayne. Ind.. whose company established new high records last 
year in assets, reserves, insurance in force. Admitted assets, now total- 
ing $166.000.0(M. increased about six per cent in comparison to three 
^tm and a half per cent for all inmirance companies, 

Edgar M, Queeny, president, Monsanto Chemical Co. which recently 
added improvements to its Tennessee plant that will make it the largest 
elemental phosphorus plant in the wcirUi. Elemental phosphorus, 
converted into phosphoric acid and phosphate compounds 1-=; used in 
heavy industry as well as in food and medicinal products. His com- 
pany is also building a new plant for the Government in Monsanto, 
m.. which will make chemicals required in munitions productiot*. 
The chemical plant is to be operated at no profit to the company. 

J. W. Gardner, chairman of the executive committee of the Gardner- 
Denver Co., was recently honored by his associates for 60 years Of 
continuou.s service including nearly 30 years as president. Mr. Gard- 
ner's anniversary came at almost the same time as the company's an- 
nouncement of its expansion by acquisition of a new 13-acre plant 
near the main office in Quincy, 111. Mr. Gardner thinks his greatest ac- 
complishment was in helping to keep the company in step with prog- 
ress — when steam power was giving w'ay to electricity and the com- 
pany developed new line to fit the changing requirements. 

Charles J, Slilwell, president, Warner & Bwasey Co., who anticipated 
e need for machine tools when the war broke out with the result 
at last year his company delivered $19,000,000 worth of tools in 
comparison to 10,200,000 worth in 1939. The company increased its 
floor space nearly 33 per cent in 1940 in addition to investing more 
than $l,000,ti(XI in new equipment. 

Philip R. O'Brien, 48, member of the exchange since 1915, is the new- 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade. In addition to his exchange 
Operalion.s, he owns and manages two farms in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
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Philip R. O'Brien (left) and P. B. Carey 
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War 



Orders— And Business 



By T. KIRK HILL 

As told to James H. Collins 



^^L'R FIRST war orders came to us 
iate in 1939 — rubber parts for Britisli 
fighting planes ordered from Los An- 
geles aircraft makers. 

At the beginning of 1940, war work 
amounted to about five per cent of our 
total production. But it soon began to 
rise, as Uncle Sam awoke to the defense 
emergency. 

Today, our war work is 45 percent of 
the total, and stil! rising. 

We want it to rise, until the world 
is out of this mess. If called upon for 
100 per cent, we are ready. At present, 
we are actively seeking war work. 

But we are also actively seeking 
"business as usual." which means or- 
ders for the thousands of peacetime 
articles that a rubber factory makes 
for everyday people — everything from 
washers for the kitchen faucet, rubber 
nipples for the baby's bottle, and rub- 
ber mats, up to rubber equipment used 
in oil wells three miles deep, where the 
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Front of the Kirkhill plant win , . : ii-nt 

of present business is for national defense 



A workman 
ders ceased 
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the hydraulic presses. Under company's ptan, if war or- 
this man, like alt others, could be kepi busy six months 
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OW ONE manufacturer takes care of all his 
ar business and at the same time builds his 
regular lines as a cushion agoinst the shock 
of future demobilization 




Tubers preparing work for the press tine 
■ne includes everything from nipples to 

ttom temperatures are above boiling. 
We believe that telling our experi- 
ence of the past 15 months will be help- 
ful to other manufacturers, who are 
eager to do everything possible to fur- 
ther the defense of our country, but 
who, at the same time, look forward to 
the day when peace returns, and they 
must find themselves able to provide 
continuance of jobs for their employ- 
ees. 

Peace may come this year, next year, 
five years hence — we do not know. But 
we believe that the business man who 
looks ahead to that day, and gets ready 
as far as possible, is as patriotic as the 
one who goes "all out" in war work, 
^ In 1939, our average production was 
■found $60,000 a month. 

In 1940, it rose to around $100,000 
a month, and we increased the number 
of our employees from 180 to 300 — 



Faucet washers in 
new dress brought 
vast new business 



today we have nearly 350 working. 

The first effect of war work was to 
give us five years' growth in a few 
monlha. Our normal business was then 
growing about ten per cent yearly. At 
that rale we would not have touched 
the $100,000 mark until some time in 
1944. 

On this sudden increase, we had our 
regular profit. Because war orders were 
competitive, prices had to be figured 
closely, and today this situation is the 
same. Any unreasonable profit that a 



manufacturer might wangle out of this 
war, automatically goes back to the 
Government in taxes. 

The increase in business lowered our 
costs in keeping with the rule that in- 
creased production reduces overhead 
per unit of product, of such cost items 
as insurance, depreciation and the like. 

At the same time, wages were rising, 
and we increased them ; new employees 
had to be hired and trained, which is 
expensive; costs of some materials 
were rising; we had to buy consider- 
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able new etjuTpin^t spectaT 
to war work, and be prepared te 
it because it could not be converted! for 
norinal production. 

Nevertheless, we had a biKRer bus- 
iness to work with. In effect, the Kirk- 
hill Rubber Company of 1944 was 
dumped into our laps in 1940. 

With a catch in it — if peace came 
before 1944, we would be dropped back 
just as suddenly, but with twice as 
many employees to think about, and 
we have always thought of our em- 
ployees as partners in our growth. 

Planning for peace 

SO, what we did as soon as the situa- 
tion clearly focused, was to put on four 
additional salesmen, and send them out 
to increase our sales of peacetime 
products. 

We decided to use the resources of 
our suddenly expanded business to build 
permanent trade. When peace returned 
we would need a cushion to fall on. 
Everything that we could do, without 
slighting war work, to make that 
cushion larger, and softer, we did. and 
are doing today. 

We soon found our "business as usu- 
al" sales growing to the point where 
it was necessary to make a decision 



lence during the depression, we 
gave war work all the expansion it 
called for, and at the same time ex- 
panded our normal production. 

Among the major rubber companies 
we are small people, dating back only 
to 1919, when the business was started 
with a couple of hand presses making 
rubber heel.s. Personnel consisted of 
myself, out of a job tlirough the failure 
of a rubber heel company, and a couple 
of young men who siiared the fortunes 
of a new venture. We hit Upon an idea 
— selling rubber heels, not in fancy 
boxes, because we couldn't afford boxes, 
but by the pound, for shoe repair shops. 
It was a good idea, and rubber heels 
sold that way at a saving. But many a 
week we canvassed the shoe repair 
shops for orders on Monday and Tues- 
day, made the goods Wednesday and 
Thursday, and delivered C.O.D. on Fri- 
day, to meet the Saturday pay roll. 

When the depression came along, in 
1930, our business had grown into other 
products. Like everybody else, we were 
hard hit. 

But along in 1931 the depression be- 
gan to make some sense. People couldn't 
afiford new shoes with rubber heels. 
But they could mend their old shoes, 
and fix their own kitchen faucets- — we 
discovered a sudden demand for repair 
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Machinery is kept busy as extra salesmen seek business which will provide 
a cushion when the emergency is over and defense orders are discontinued 



(etween war work and normal work. 
Both were growing so fast that it be- 
came a question of putting capital and 
worker.s behind either one, or the other. 

We found a way to have our cake 
and eat it loo. Taking a tip from our 

ki 



parts of all kinds and developed them 
so successfully that, by 1933. we were 
running fall capacity again, and letting 
out order.^ to other rubber factories 
with idle machinery. 

And this was tlie way we have today 



provided increased production for 
normal goods without hindering war 
work. Even now, there are rubber fac- 
tories equipped for "business as usual," 
and having extra production facilities. 
Their machmery is not suited to war 
production, and they have no intention 
of seeking war work, because they lack 
the capital and experience necessary. 

If peace came suddenly tomorrow, 
wc would not have to lay off one of 
our employees for at least six months 
— and then we would look around and 
find other possibilities certain to de- 
velop with the change back to "business 
as usual." 

As the war work stopped, we could 
take back into our own plant a generous 
volume of normal production now be- 
ing done for us by subcontractors. It is 
our business, built up through our in- 
creased sales effort. It forms part of 
our demobilization cushion. 

Now, an interesting question .vill oc- 
cur to the reader: What would become 
of the sub-contractors' employees who 
have been earning wages on that out- 
side production? 

Employees study for skilled jobs 

WE take the attitude that this out- 
side production is not merely our own, ^ 
by right of development, but that it , 
belongs to our employees, because they 
have been largely instrumental in cre- 
ating the business. 

To make an omelet, you must break 
eggs. 

To fight a war, or even get ready to 
defend our country, it is necessary to 
change people around in their jobs, and 
be prepared to change them back again 
when peace returns. 

For war work, thousands of "spe- 
cialists" must be mobilized, unskilled 
workers who can bo quickly taught one 
operation, like riveting or welding in 
aircraft factories, and who do well 
under supervision. 

Peace demobilizes these "specialists." 
They have acquired little skill in a 
trade, and must go back to unskilled 
work, unless they have prepared them- 
selves by study for better jobs. 

But hundreds of these "specialists" in 
; in.- Los Angeles area are going to night 
classes to learn blue-print reading, 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, ma- 
chine design. That will fit them for 
other jobs in allied industries if the 
war factories cannot keep them on the 
permanent force. 

Our employees are keen about such 
self-improvement. They were that way 
long before we got a single war order 
because ours is still a personal business 
where everybody knows everybody. 
Many of our employees have seen it 
grow from small and anxious begin- 
nings. We chose new employees for in- 
telligence, ambition and willingness to 
(Continued on page 76 1 



Increasing realization of the 
results of low interest rates 
is reflected in demands that 
Congress do something 





Can the Nation Afford Cheap Money? 



By ARTHUR WHIPPLE CRAWFORD 



CONSEQUENCES of the fiscal policy 
wfiich has reduced interest rotes are here 



De CAUSE of the excess 
reserves, interest rates have 
fallen to unprecedented low 
levels. Some of them are well 
helow the reasonable require- 
ments of an easy money policy, 
and are raising serious, long- 
term problems for the future 
well-being of our charitable 
and educational institutions, 
for the holders of insurance policies 
and savings accounts, and for tlie na- 
tional economy as a whole." — From 
special report to Congress by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system, the Presidents of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Couficil, December 31, 191/0. 

"The so-called easy money policy has 
been followed since 1929 upon the the- 



revealed in terms of the stakes of institu- 
tions ond individuals. Lenders, borrow- 
ers, creditors and debtors are all concern- 
ed with the hiring price of savings 



Federal Reserve system, June 
6, 1939. 



ory. as the Council understands it, that 
easy money would act as a stimulant to 
business and that it would cause bus- 
iness to borrow and impel banks to 
lend. 

It has done neither; but it has done 
and is doing undeniable economic in- 
jury to the whole savings class of the 
American people." — -From recommen- 
dations by the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Board of Governors of the 



"The prolongation of the easy 
money policy which has been 
imposed upon the country for 
11 years is operating to weak- 
en the economic structure at 
most essential points and this 
policy should now undergo the 
gradual but determined correction ap- 
propriate to so fundamental and all- 
pervading an influence," — From resolu- 
tion adopted at annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Comm.erce of the United 
States, May 2, 19^0. 

These quotations are typical of the 
pronouncements by the banking author- 
ities and important business groups on 
the subject of "cheap" or "easy" money. 
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A steadily increasing realization of 
injurious consequences from the ab- 
normally low interest rates now in ef- 
fect is being reflected in demands that 
Congress and the Administration do 
ething about it. Before Congress 
recommendations from the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities for !■ n 
to bring excess banlting reset . : 
control to avert dangerous inflation 
possible under the defense program 
and to allow a moderation of the exist- 
ing cheap money policy. There is rec- 
ognition, however, that the propo.sed 
legislation alone cannot be effective in 
creating a more moderate condition of 
easy money unless admini.strative poli- 
rifs iif the Ti< ;i-^iiry and various gov- 



ernment credit agencies as well as of 
the Federal Reserve system are in ac- 
cord with such an objective. 

Many new problems have grown out 
of governmental policies of recent 
years. Tho.se created by cheap money 
rank with the most perplexing. Against 
possible advantages from policies con- 
ducive to an abundance of credit at very 
low interest rates must be balanced 
disadvantages with widespread rami- 
fications. 

Supposed advantages include: 

1. A sllmulus to Industrial activity. 

2 A boon to farmers, home owners and 
ollicr debtors. 

3 Hrciniotion of a more ocgui table diutri- 
butlon of wealth and Income. 

•1 A t iw ri>ut of hr.rrowing to finance 



The reduction of interest pay- 
ments on savings accounts has 
caused serious distress among 
those dependent on income 
from these sources 




TrcBsur>' detlcus, h> ri-io{i>i >■ ilui- to shrlnk- 
Hne» In revenues and exponditure.-i for ao- 
cial and economic purjio-Hos and now un- 
avoidable under the defense prORram 

Recognized disadvantages, accentu- 
ated by the extreme degree to which 
the policy of monetary ease has been 
carried, include: 

1. A serious ahrlnkane in the Income from 
savings, msurancp. Irutil and endowment 
funds With ctin.setjuent hardship to In- 
dividuals and to rducttllonal and charit- 
able institutions. 

2 A dIscouraRement to thrift and an 
incentive to dependence upon government- 
al bencncencp. 

3. An undermining of Ihp American sj-b- 
tem of free enterprise because of the low 
return from mvcslnvents in private In- 
dustry In a period of inereiised w ( llinj{re«8 
of the Government to enlniRe 1!^ sphere 
of responslhillly in tlnunce iind business. 

A RrowinR indlPTereni e on (he part of 
the public to hUKC governmental expendi- 
tures and mountlni; debt l>y reason of the 
a|iparent ease with which money may be 
borrowed at an exceeilinRly low cosl. 

5. A menace to the banking- system, 
which la less able lo fultlll it.'^ obliRiittons 
to the public because of low prollls and 
eonseijuonl Rreuter risk, and which may 
suffer heavy lo.sses in values of Rovern- 
menl securities and cotpornte bonds If 
interest rates return precipitately to a 
higher level. 

R. An Increase In Inflationary dangers 
because of thi! existence of huRO excess 
banking reserves. 

Encouraged low interest 

FOR more than a decade a policy of 
easy money has prevailed in the l.fnitcd 
Slates. In the lattei- part of the Hoover 
Administration, when jestriclive poli- 
cies of the 1928 and 1929 speculative 
boom were reversed, the purpose was 
to ease a tight money situation and 
check the spiral of deflation. Subse- 
quently, .IS the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion came into power, a policy of cheap 
money wa.s maintained as a jmsitive 
force designed to slimulale business ac- 
tivity, relieve the burden of debt, pro- 
mote the New Deal philosophy of a 
better distribution of wealth and in- 
come, and facilitate the financing of 
Treasury dcftcit.s. Simultaneously, the 
easy money policy was generally adopt- 
ed in other countries. 

The existence of large excess reserves 
in the banking system is recognized 
as the chief factor which has contrib- 
uted to the steady decline in interest 
rates in recent years. Originally the 
Federal Reserve authorities were ac- 
customed to build up these reserves 
through purchases of government se- 
curities in the open market and through 
funds lent lo member banks by the Re- 
serve banks at reduced rediscount 
rates. Since 1934. however, the inward 
flow of gold and the purcha.se of silver 
have been responsible for the bulk of 
the new reserves. Meanwhile, numerous 
government agencies, including the 
Treasury, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and various agricultural, 
housing and other credit bodies, have 
(Continued on page S2) 



Perseverance Tames Yucca 




IWENTY-FIVE years afro J. P. Gregfr, Redlands, Calif., 
bouj^ht an old voiieei machine that had been used for mak- 
ing berry boxes, and began making tree wraps from the 
yucca wood of the Joshua trees, native of the Mojave des- 
ert. His hope was to find a suitable substitute for the heavy 
oi!ed paper which he had been using- for tree wraps, but 
■which tine World War made prohibitive in price. He soon 
foresaw a wide market for yucca products. He now uses 
an average of 100 lotiis of Joshua logs a year. 

At the beginning, one of the big difficulties was getting 
suitable Joshua trees. Although millions of Joshua trees 
grow in the Mojave desert, only ten or 12 trees out of 
ei'ery 20,000 are big enough for his purposp. He soon found 
that the railroads own nearly half the land on the Mojave 
desert, and the Government the remainder. The railroads 
won't sell the trees except off thousands of acres at a time. 
Gregg had no money lor any such purchases. The Govern- 
rient won't sell trees at all because they are a flowering 
plant. Gregg had to buy his trees from homesteaders, often 
driving long distances searching them out. Then the trees 
had to be transferred to his factory, in those days by wagon 
team. Now he buys large acreage of trees at a time, and 
contracts the hauling of them. 

The Joshua tree is a member of the yucca family, which 
comprises about 30 varieties, all with fibrous wood. The 
Mexicans and Indians have long used some varieties of 
yucca for crude tie and rope material and for making 
baskets. The fiber of the Joshua can bo veneered, rolled 
and stored indefinitely, then unrolled and flattened out 
without cracking. Another feature is its lightness. 

Since yucca wood is fibrous, light and pliable, it is par- 
ticularly suitable for certain items, like the tree wraps, of 
v.'liich Gregg made 30,000,000 last year; being fibrous the 
yucca admits light and air, while its pliability allows it to 
be wrapped about the trees without splitting, and makes 
it better able to withstand weather conditions. Surgeons 
have called yucca "Nature's own splint material." Being 
light, it is comfortable; pliable, it takes the shape of the 
limb applied to but will not bend lengthwise; porous, anti- 
I sepUcs can be applied through it, perspiration does not 
I affect it, and it offers no resistance to the X-ray. The 
Expan Company plant makes millions of these splints 
yearly. Other Items manufactured are post cards, book 
bindings. Boy Scout fire friction sets, and wood for model 
airplanes. At present experiments are under way to find 
other uses for the yucca wood. — A. V. DuChane 



Twice burned out, Gregg 
salvaged a veneer machine 
— began again 



Called "Nature's splint," 
yucca moulds to a bro- 
ken limb, then stays stiff 
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Market Gleanings 



Industry Promotion Review . . . Swing on 
the Picket Line . . . Better Than FSCC 



Every industry wrestles with itis special 
public relations problems and e%'ery year 
new cooperative, custom-built programs 
are launchc<l to overcome them. A partial 
survey made recently disclosecj a great 
variety of objectives being pursued with 
the use of paid advertising, pres.? agentry 
and other means of public education. 
Sonic campaigns are of recent origin, oth- 
ers carry on older strategic plans. All are 
under trade association sponsorship. 

The leather glove manufacturers are 
trying to induce men to wear gloves as 
well to enhance their "front" as to keep 
their hands warm, Women are persuaded 
to return to leather in lieu of fabric or 
knit gloves. A third objective is to sell 
the thought that "imported" doesn't spell 
better quality when applied to gloves. 

Bakers are stil! combatting what they 
say is the superstition that there is any 
conflict between white bread and long life. 
The American Institute of Baking pub- 
licized a speech by Tom Smith before the 
American Restaurant Association con- 
tending that the good old practice of 
"sopping" up gravy and juices is both 
nutritionally sound and socially respec- 
table. 




"Gas serves you better" is the American 
Gaa Association's slogan. Special em- 
phasis in its industrial tug-of-war with 
the electrical appliance industry is given 
to the advantages of gas for cooking. 

The American Institute of Laundering 
continues its efforts to neutralize mis- 
conceptions derogatory to power laundry 
sanitation, also to pi-omote its Textile Seal 
of Approval for fabrics that are manu- 
factured and dyed with an eye to their 
taunderability. 

Meat packers arc after the scalps of the 
food faddisL<i and their alleged inaccurate 
comparisons of food values in a pound of 
steak and various other human fuels. Still 
more difficult is the task of squaring 
themselves with consumers kicking about 
the high prices of meat and livestock 
growers objecting to the low prices of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, etc. That the 
packers are only an instrument of supply 
nd demand fluctuations .seems elemcn- 
;.ary but is not generally appreciated. 
^The Aaaoclation of American Railroads 

7B 



continues its notable campaign to impress 
its claim that railroads are no less pro- 
gressive than their younger competitors. 
Railroads also are asking for a. little less 
kicking around from Government, as well 
as fair plaj' in the race with other forms 
of transportation. 

Members of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance offer facts and advice to insurance 
policyholilers groping in the fog of fiscal 
uncertainties and threatened Inflation for 
financial security of their own making. 

Chain store operators have the peren- 
nial problem of watching Representative 
Patman and holding tightly onto their 
pocketbooks. They have "gone to the 
country" in an earnest effort to make 
common cause with farmers and other 
reserve forces in the armj' defending 
capitalism. 

Milk dealers through their associations 
dtsseniinate economic truth and contro- 
vert agitation for lower prices by con- 
sumer groups urgeti on by leaders who 
would be satisfied with nothing less than 
free milk. 

Brewers ai-e concerned at the onus 
placed upon them by a disreputable ten 
per cent of beer purveyors. Their coopera- 
tive promotion is aimed at dissociating 
the product from this objectionable en- 
vironment. 

The benefit of a free press to a free peo- 
ple is the intangible commodity which the 
organized newspapers of the country seek 
to sell, Many of them believe they see a 
cloud overshadowing that freedom. Their 
No. 1 public relations job might be defined 
as that of making at least as much noise 
as Secretary Ickes. 

Cigar makers admit privately that their 
chief headache is the growth of the cigaret 
smoking habit. Publicly they are planning 
ways to restore cigars to a social status 
above that of something for prize-flght 
managers and politicians to smoke. From 
a high consumption of 8,000,000.000 cigars 
in 1920, the industry dropped to 4,500.000.- 
000 in 1938, but 1940 is estimated to have 
seen a considemblc turn of the tide back 
toward .imoking "for males only." 

The radio music war between the Na< 
tiona! Association of Broadcasters and the 
American Society of Composers, Artists 
and Publishers lASCAP) has settled 
down to the status of an endurance strike, 
with the Independent song writers, organ- 
ised under radio station auspices as 
Broadcast Music. Inc., performing effec- 
tively as strikebreakers. Both sides claim 
to be winning the public's favor. N.A.B. 
says a survey of 125 jitations in all sec- 
tions of the country showed only 147 com- 
plaints from their millions of listeners. 
One check indicated an actual pick-up in 



ntlon to B Ml musical program*, 
these claims are denied by ASCAP. 
B M.I. admits lhat the radio public ia 
having to worry along denrived of such 
syncopations as "Who's Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf ? ," "Somebody Stole My Gal/' 
"Thre« Little Fishies." "Yes, \Ve Have No 
Bananas." and a long list of other "hot" 
numbers. But it offers the consolation that 
"an estimated 80 per cent of the world's 
great music la in what is known as 'the 
public domain," or belonging to the pub- 
lic." B.M.I.'s catalogue includes some 
200,000 musical compositions. In addition, 
there are 400,000 numbers controlled by 
other societies of composers and publish- 
ers. aSCAP cannot interfere with the 
broadcasting of more than 500 operas, 
besides many famous popular songs such 
as "Auld Lang Syne" and "Home, Sweet 
Home." Many of the earlier works of 
Victor Herbert. George Gershwin, John 
Philip Sousa, SIgmund Romberg, Jerome 
Kern and Etheltaert Nevln are still avail- 
able. 




ASCAP leaders spread a far-flung "pick- 
et line" of memljers listening to all pro- 
gi-ams for violations of the Society's copy- 
right privileges. Broadcasters took ex- 
treme precautions to avoid unwitting in- 
fringements, even to shutting up their 
football announcers at the New Year's 
Day bowl games in sound-pioof booths to 
prevent the strains of ASCAP airs from 
riding the kilocycles. 

Tlie controversy started with the 
ASCAP "music trust" demanding the pay- 
ment of flat fees from ratlio stations for 
the right to broadcast its tunes. N.A.B. 
offered to pay if and when they were used, 
and claimed that the ASCAP terms were 
higher than the trade would bear. 

Farm surplus disposition by natural as | 
opposed to artificial means is lieing at- 
tempted in a project promoted by Graham 
Patterson, publisher of Fm m jDurmtl uitd ' 
Farmer's Wife. Without the use of food | 
stamps or any other device of govern- ! 
mental paternalism, Mr, Patterson's or- 
ganization relieves surpluses and benefits | 
consumers. | 

Agricultural market data are collected 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
various private sources, and this informa- 
tion passed on in bulletins maiSed at regu- 
Icr intervals to large direct users of farm 
produce, such as hotels, restaurants, bus 
lines and manufactureis operaimg dining 
rooms for their employees. 

Surplus items as listed by states in- 
form large consumers what foods they ■ 
can feature at bargain prices. What ia 
more important, this stimulates consump- j 
tion of the surplus pi oducts and prevents | 
their prices being depressed below cost ' 
of production. About 140 firms cooperate ' 
with the Farm Journal plan, to their own i 
advantage as well as that of farmers. I 
—Fred deArmond. ' 
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THIS LITTLE CARD OFFERS 

SO MUCH PROTECTION 

TO BURROUGHS USERS 




1 






I ^"'•roughs Addina mTT" 




On 




Burroughi miiniainv more than 4)0 Service ccdicrs. LJni- 
iormiy cflicjcni locil service — reidily avj.iliiblc lo rvcry 
Burroughs user — exicnds lO every county in cht UntlnJ 
SiMC^t tv every p4n c»r Cannda, ind to foreign countrivs- 



Only a Burroughs service man, directed and 
paid by Burroughs, carries this 1941 credential 
card. It is your assurance that he is qualified 
to service your Burroughs equipment because — 

He is trained at the Burroughs factory- 
He is instructed regularly about the adjustment, 
inspection and other service requirements of all 
Burroughs machines, including the latest models. 

He installs only genuine Burroughs parts. 
His work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 

Burroughs service, reasonable in price and as near 
as your telephone, is one of the major reasons 
why business enterprises make their decision in 
favor of Burroughs equipment. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 



^(^^ Burroughs 

DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME— WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 



The elected Congress has gone so far 
as to abdicate its own power in favor 
of unelected officials serving with a 
government bureau 




Unelected Rulers Shape Our Laws 




By J. GILBERT HILL 



kMERICAN lawmakei^, fi'om city 
councilmen to congressmen, apparently 
are unable to express themselves in the 
English language. 

Nothing they write, nothing they 
Bay, nothing they support by vote, has 
any meaning to citizens who elect and 
pay tliem, until it has been "inter- 
preted." 

The interpreters, therefore, not those 
charged with making the laws, are the 
^reat legislators in this country. Unlike 
elected officials, these legislators owe no 
allegiance to — in fact, have no interest 
in — either ordinary voters or taxpayers 
who foot the bill for both visible and 
invisible lawmakers. 

Recently a speaker for producers of 
certified seed came straight from Wash- 
ington to explain the new law designed 
to protect the farmer against inferior 
seed. 

"Of course," he said, "we've seen 
the law. But we do not know exactly 
what effect it will have on individ- 
uals producing seed in Oklahoma until 
we get the rulings and interpreta- 
tions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture." 

The law was written, passed, signed. 



APPARENTLY those who are elected to make our lows are un- 
equal to the task or too lazy to see it through. As a result, the statute 
books are filled with language which unelected officials must "inter- 
pret" before a citizen can tell what he must do to obey 



and delivered. But it still had to be 
translated into English. 

A freshman Congressman told his 
constituents, a Real Estate Board, 
about a hearing before a Senate com- 
mittee on an appropriation bill. The 
witness represented a government 
agency a.sking for more money for a 
specific purpose — let's say, the pur- 
chase of land. A Senator leaned back 
and asked: 

"Don't you know, as a fact, that the 
purchase of land for which you are ask- 
ing this money is prohibited expressly 
in the Act of Congress creating your 
department?" 

"No, sir," the witness said, "our at- 
torney says the money can be used for 
that." 

"The hell he does," the Senator ex- 
ploded. "I wrote that bill and I wrote 



that provision against buying land into 
the law myself." 

"Our attorney says," the witness re- 
peated, unperturbed, "that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that we use the money 
for the purpose outlined." 

Recently a business man complained 
bitterly concerning administration of 
the federal income tax law, insisting 
that an attorney's ruling has kept at 
least ten men out of productive employ- 
ment for about five years. 

This man paid about $50,000 in taxes 
under protest. He didn't believe he owed 
it. But the government attorney ruled 
that he did. The fight went to court. The 
Government lost. 

But the next year exactly the same 
question arose in a slightly different 
form. The Government tried to collect 
again. For five years, he says, he has 
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What's farming got to do with life insurance ? 



More than 30,000,000 ptnpk- live 
[today on Americ;in farms. 

Their tarm lands, buildings, impie- 
ments, aniJ livestock are said to bt valued 
at ovtT 43 billion dollars ... or more th:in 
10 times the total investmtnt of the en- 
tire American steel industry. Gross ati- 
lui.d lartn income is estimated at over 1(1 

i billion dollars... or more th.m i times 
the total value of all the .automobiles ;ind 
trucks produced in this country in 1940. 
What has all this to do with lift insur- 
ance.' Simply fhii . . . 
Tlie money which a lift insur;uiee com- 
pany invests for the benefit of its polity- 
bolder.*; must be invested s;ife!y in sound, 
permanent .securities. F.irming is stilt 
America's largest single enterprise, feed- 
ing a nation and supplyin;; a substantial 
portion of the raw materials used by in- 
dustry. Farmers also constitute ;i major 
market for industrial products. 
|B Because of these and other factors, first 
mortgages on fertile farm lands are a 
sound investment for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Metropolitan today has over SI mil- 
lion dollars in%'esied for the benefit of its 



policyboklers in about l.^.tXK) farm mort- 
gages. 

These mortgages are selected with ex- 
treme care by Metropolitan's Farm Loan 
Division, This division consists of about 
550 employees, including land appraisers, 
financial experts, agricultur.il specialists, 
and others. 

Of course, even the best furmtrr's ef- 
forts can be offset by economic conditions 
over which he has no control. P'or exam- 
ple, in 1921 American farmers experi- 
enced a severe recession of prices and, 
before agriculture recovered from this, 
the depression of the 1930's set in. 

Naturally, in such periods of economic 
stress, it is inevitable that some farmers 
are unable to meet their mortgage obliga- 
tions. In these cases. Metropolitan has 
been very reluctant to exercise its legal 
right to foreclose, .md does so only when 
forced to do so lor the protection of its 
policyholders. 

When foreclosure cannot be avoided. 
Metropolitan seeks to rehabilitate the 
farm and to sell it to a "dirt farmer." In 
1940, Metropolitan sold 1,164 of its Op- 
portunity Farms, Of this number, ),00l 



were bought by farmers, 726 of whom 
were ten;Hit farmers who are now becnm- 
mg farm owners under the Compuuy's 
special tenant purchase plan. 

As a result of its farm loan policies. 
Metropolitan has been credited by agri- 
cultural audiorities with having made 
.substantia! contributions to better firm- 
ing methods and to the general welfare 
ot .'\meric:t's larnling population. 



COrirRltjHr 1941 — Ji ET>frPOLITA.H LIFE INSUNAMCi CO. 

This ii Numl'tr 35 m a serin of adwrthe- 
m/nts ilfsignfd In give llu pvUic a clrar/r 
undfrstanding oj /iiKi' a Uje iiuuriinre 
cmnpaiiy opf rales. Copits oj preceding iid- 
vrrtisemen!) in this series ;viU lie mailed 
upon request. 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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fought that levy and won each time. 

"It costs me about 525,000 a year to 
beat the tax," he insists. "It is the same 
question in a different form every time. 

»"My attorney says we don't owe it 
ind the courts agree. But we have to 
)rove it every year because there 
ilways is another administrative opin- 
on. I've even offered to pay the court 
coat.s directly to the federal treasury 
to keep out of court. But they won't do 

I that. 
"So, we spend JS25,000 a year on court 
casts and attorney's fees that would 
Just about hire ten good men in my 
pusiness." 
Wl 



Local bureaucrats, too 



m: 

K 

PPev. 



HILE these, undoubtedly, arc one- 
sided stories, American pioneers learned 
many years ago that where there is 
[Smoke there is bound to bo fire. These 
e federal instances. But every state, 
very city — even every school district 
has similar situations. 
Many a state legislature has repealed 
W3 regulating labor unions, trucks, 
railroads, utilities, or working hours, 
when it was proved to the satisfaction 
f the people's lawmakers that the 
laws did more harm than good. Many 
times the legislature comes back, finds 
the same problem upon its door step, 
d spends most of another long, ex- 
nsive session trying to repeal or 
end a law simply because the legis- 



lature's previous action has been nulli- 
fied largely by so-called "administra- 
tive rulings." 

In fact, America's illegitimate law- 
makers, not those elected, are most to 
blame for many, if not all, of the much 
publicized "uncertainties" of govern- 
ment which handicap business. Bu- 
reaucracy feeds upon power — ^and the 
opinions of attorneys for bureaus pro- 
vide that power. 

Almost everyone believes there aie 
too many laws, but they are few and 
innocuous compared with the thou- 
.sands of rulings under which business 
and private life are carried on in Amer- 
ica today I 

The first illegitimate lawmakers un- 
doubtedly were created with a very 
legitimate purpose. Some elected or ap- 
pointed official, given the job of admin- 
istering a very technical statute, such 
as a tax law, needed legal advice. He 
hired an attorney. 

In so doing, he merely followed the 
usual procedure of business firms. But, 
in most instances, there is no provision 
in the law for such service. In fact, the 
law of most states provides that legal 
advice shall be given by the Attorney 
General, usually an elective official. 
Even the federal Government has such 
a separate legal department, although 
its chief is appointive. 

However, the administrative officer 
feels the need of more help than the 
Attorney General can provide. He cre- 



The attorney, ap|;>ointed by the 
administrator, is responsible to 
him, not to the taxpayers who 
pay his salary 




ates a job under hia general powers. 
The attorney is hired, paid, and holds 
his job at the administrator's pleasure. 

The Attorney Ge.ieral almost always 
is glad to be relieved of the work and 
the responsibility. Most of them have 
too much to do anyway. Undnubtedly, 
Congress, state legislators, city coun- 
cilmen, and other lawmakers have 
winked at the appointment and created 
it later, indirectly, t»y appropriating 
money .specifically for the job. 

Undoubtedly, the original purpose in 
almost every instance is legitimate. But 
the danger arrives when some enthusi- 
astic government officer is carried away 
with the importance of his job. He feels 
the "intent and purpose" of the law is 
for him, and his department, to do 
greater things. So, he calls in his own 
private, but publicly paid, attorney and 
explains the situation. 

If the administrator happens to be a 
housing official whose heart bleeds — at 
public expense — -for all the poor per- 
sons without indoor toilets, the prob- 
lem probably will be like this: 

Jim, Fancytown can't raise the money to 
buy the land we need for that alum clear- 
ancK projt'ct. They tn'od it. I know the law 
.sayy we can'l buy lami, but a real estate 
man down there will lease us ground lor 
!)9 years. Can't we pay rent? 

Stretching the law 

OR, if the official happens to be a tax 
collector, state or federal, with a quite 
understandable suspicion of all ta,\- 
payers trying to keep as much of their 
own property from legal confiscation as 
possible, he probably wUt say: 

Jim, Old Skinflint I.-j ti yiiip to beat ua out 
of that levy on hia profils. He aays they'll- 
commissions and he la entitled to make de- 
ductions. He's got a lawyer who says he's 
right. What about It? He can afford to pay 
and we think he ought to. It won't hurt 
him. Let's make him do it! 

Or, in the case of the state school 
board, the conversation will go like 
this; 

Jim, the law says we can't use state fundH 
to buy school buses. But the school board 
out in Bushwah District wants to rent 
some and let the rent apply on the pur- 
chase price later. They're pretty trood boys, 
ijeed the buses, and we need the votes in 
that district to "handle" the k'sis'stture. 
Can't they do it? 

Jim, if he wants to hold his job. tisu- 
ally can find a way which he hopes a 
court will approve, if it comes to that. 
If Jim can't, then the administrator can 
find another attorney who will make the 
ruling and defend it in court, even 
though he loses eventually. 

Such opinions, issued in just such 
circumstances, have the force of law 
even though no elected legislator ever 
heard of such a ihing. If a citizen 
doesn't like it he can take it to court, 
of course, at terrific cost in time and 
money. 

In the case of the taxpayer, it may 
(Continued on pntjc 1^) 




lar makes a Jifference, Jaesnt it ! 



Suppose thai by somt freakish whim of 
nature all the culor about us should sud- 
denly disappear! What a drab world this 
would be. We would then appreciate, 
lecause of the lack of it, how much color 
eally mtans to us. 

For color gives our surroundings life 
and warmth ... identifies and distin- 
guishes things for us . . , expresses our 
individual tastes and temperamenis bv 
;he tints and shades of the clothes we 
■wear, in the home furnishings we select, 
or the lustrous hues of a motor car that 
meets our favor. 

I We enjoy color for itself atone and 
for the vitality it gives to objects about 



us — it is the essence of life in countless 
evervdav things. 

Fortunately, thanks to the enterpri.se of 
ihe color chemists, colors are becoming 
more varied and effective than ever 
before. A leader in this work is the 
(,"aIco Chemical Division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Practi- 
cally nothing lhal uses color 
escapes its attention. As one of the 
world's largest manufacturers of 
these products, Calco is constantly 
discovering, developing and adapt- 
ing dves that improve and bring 
variety lu the colors in thousands 
of products which you see or use. ■ 



And this is only one of the many v^'ays 
in which Cvanamid chemistry enlivens 
man's environment, serves his basic 
needs and adds to [he fullness of his life. 




American 
Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THE Fl/TUftC THROUGH CHSMISTRY 



CARRIED lOOO POUNP BOMBS TEN YEARS ACO 



Kuili to N.ival spt^cifiiMtions back in 1930, Martin Dive 
Bi>mbcrs m.Tdc 6,04)0'foot \'prtic4ij divps with a termin.i] 
velocity t>f 4 fiiili>i .1 minute. Thi'*ie wt^r** (he first ^hips to 
carry thousand-pound bombs. They performed pursuit 
acrobatics, including pull-ouci b j/li I .OOO pniiiid luimb af- 
fixed. Ever) in m SO their performance chjrarteristics were 
very close 10 those o{ many of the dive bombers of other 
countries today! Five squadrons of these Martin Dive 
Bombers were built for tfic Navy. Although Martin is 
today building only larger aircraft, U. S. Army and Navy 
air forces have been continually developing equipment .ind 
training men in dive bombinR, until today our dive bomb- 
ing aircraft are the finest in fhe air — Our tnen the most 
accurate dive bombers the world h.is known. 

Whqf li Mertin Doing Today? . . . rit jMiid for many years to 
swiri(» ((uii liK iiiiii iji.i>i--(iii«lu« tioii of liirKt-r Ivpt- military air- 
irali, liie Maiiin I'l.ini in Kiiliiinuif is now workiri; 24 

hours .i (lay . . turning out Ijomb.irditiriii .lirt rart for mu .Vrmy 



iiuii .N.ivy. I 111' M.ii liti t iijiiip.iuy's piuiicrriiii; in ihi- sli .uitlit- 
line protliii litin of iiiililary bunilxrs . . . Iook artivity in ihi- 
field (tf prr-fttiploynirnt and eniplnyiT Irairiiiit; fur In linii ivl 
aircraft prodiit tiim work . . .acliiat expf ririir r in rapid pUml 
c'xpari-'^ion Irir w^ar oirirrs . . . rnahlrd ihf Xlartin IMant to t;o 
iitiiiu-tiiatrly on an rmrrqency biisis to provide aircraft for 
our (iHinlry's piolrclion. 

Tlio fact that Martin has been working almost conlinuousty on 
Military Aircraft, since thi- first bomb dropping rxprriinrnis of 
llif U. S. Artiiv wrrr madr froiu a Manm Airplanr in H>J3, 
has made this c!)ompany a vital fanar in buililini; our country's 
Air Forces. 

What of Martin's advancrmrnts in civil aviation? Trmporarily 
llii v iiuisf br set asitlu. But important Ici linii al dt vclopinctils 
in aiii rafj tirsii;n and tiianiifac tiiic arc accruing from intensive 
picparalions for n.ttion.il di trnsr. Applt«'d to < oiiiiiirrrial use, 
these developments will help make .Martin over-ocran linns of 
the future f.ir surpass in si/e, speed, laiigr, luxury and t apacity, 
the finest that the world knows today. 

riili CLtN-S L. ilARTI.N CUMfA-VV, BAl.TIMDRE, MI>., U. S. A. 



Ntw MARTIN Novy Patrol Bombers r\f>w bting dflirfrtd in ti'ti' 
tm tratins numbm. A I'ni ; ' vtTuvir, iril-iitHaimnf tit tfa, 

with lumptrlf iiimt tir.ujii ^ l^kfrrii, fapilhlr of /intfi. 

^^rt. en tndt I*t ntlcnt 




^ ^AIRCRAFT 



HuiUers oj Depettt/able 




Aircraft Since 1909 



Saving a City Is Good Business 




By M. S. MUNSON 



CITIZENS who fear that their own city is slipping 
con profit from the example of Hoquiam whose bus- 
iness men changed gloom into optimism by rebuilding 



f\ YEAR AGO, visitors to Hoquiam, 
Washington, saw along the main street 
the decayed fangs of out-of-date build- 
ings. Today this Pacific Coast plywood 
city greets its callers with a smile. 

The business men of Hoquiam are 
smiling too, for they have found that a 
renovation program sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce not only has 
beautified their establishments, but re- 
sulted in vastly improved sales vol- 
ume. In the early stages of the cam- 
paign, the merchants had to be sold on 
the need of renovation, today they de- 
mand that the civic rejuvenation pro- 
ject be continued indefinitely. 

The "Save Simpson Avenue — and 
Hoquiam" campaign was designed or- 
iginally to remove blemishes from the 
main business street. This is being ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of all, 
and the most pleasing aspect of the 
program has been its economic effect 
upon the city. Fed, in part, 
by the dollars used for con- 
struction, Hoquiara's business 
machine turned at record 
speed throughout the year. 

Industrial employment fig- 
ures rose to an all-time high 
in 1940. Twelve per cent above 
the figure for the previous 
year. Bank transactions were 
the largest in a decade. Home 
building increased 317 per 
cent. Home repairs were up 
108 per cent. Several new 
businesses entered town. 

Business men of Hoquiam 
are happy, with a modernized 
business district, improved 
port facilities, and a brand 
new air base. They especially 
delight in answering queries 
from other Washington cities 
on how they put across a 
drive which is remodelling 
the buildings of an entire 
Street, Here is the story they 
tell — a story of interest to 
thousands of small cities 
similarly situated: 



Driving power behind the 
"Save Simpson Avenue — and 
Hoquiam" campaign was fur- 
nished by Cecil E. Jenks, Vice 
President of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, 
and President of the Hoquiam 
Chamber of Commerce. A man 
with an idea, he organized the 
campaign and sold his revital- 
ization program to his fellow 
business men, Jenks' Chamber 
associates like to pun on his name, say- 
ing "Cecil certainly put the 'Jenks' on 
obsolescence." 

The "Save Simpson Avenue — and 
Hoquiam" campaign was severely 
handicapped by the failure of previous 
drives. The clean-ups were periodically 
heralded in the local press, launched 
with due ceremony and then, after 
minor successes, allowed to sink quiet- 
ly out of sight amid the town's eye- 





J. P. Pererson, General Contractor; 
St ruction costs had to be cut." 



"Con- 
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C. E. Jenks, C. of C. Pres.: "The job had 
to be done as a whole. It was." 



sores. Everyone expected the new ef- 
fort to come to the same "inconclu- 
sion." Said Mr. Jenks: 

In studying the past drives, I realized 
that we had used the wrong apptoach. We 
had sought to remove dilapidated houses 
In the residential areas or to repair vacant 
buildings. But I had only to look down the 
main street from my office window to see 
that the heart of Hoquiam's trouble was 
not its residential district, but its business 
district. 

Mushroom business growth 



HOQUIAM'S business section mush- 
roomed into existence between 1880 
and 1900 and added shoots sporadically 
until the start of the great depression. 
The buildings were designed, for the 
most part, to house the saloons, dance- 
halls, and general stores of a lumber 
boom-town. 

As Hoquiam developed into a 
plywood and pulp city and its 
port facilities were enlarged, the 
ecology of the business district 
changed, but the buildings re- 
mained the same. Retail firms, 
stocked to supply the needs of 
plywood men, pulpmen, fisher- 
men, canners, and tourists, re- 
placed saloons and dance-halls, 
but the new merchants did not 
build new establishments. Like 
hermit crabs, they moved into the 
empty shells of businesses they re- 
placed, regardless of how little the de- 
sign of the buildings suggested the type 
of merchandise sold. 

Hoquiam'a windows were displaying 
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^■1940 merchandise in the time- 

^^orn stores of 1900. 

"The job of renovation was 
too big to laekle piecemeal," 
says Jenks. "At a Chamber 

Ijneeting it was decided that all 
of the avenue would have to be 
jnodemtzed or none of it. A sin- 
g;le new store front would only 
herve to emphasize the run- 
down aijpearance of all the other 
^^old buildings. We decided to sell 
^BUie mcrchanta of the whole 
street on the benefits of bring- 
ing their stores up to date." 

The cooperation of the Har- 
bor Plywood Corporation, a 
ajor local industry, was solicit- 
and obtained. Sensing the im- 
rtance of the campaign to the 
lity, and the example that would 
set for many another city, 
Harbor Plywood went "all out" 
in its help. Their photographer 
H^ok pictures of every building 
on the Simpson Avenue business 
district — eandid shots which 
showed the dingy faijade.s, the 
poor display facilities of the show-win- 
dows, the nickle-and-penny atmosphere 
of Ihe entire street. 

Working from photographs, the Har- 
bor Plywood architect drew up plans 
for improvement of the facades. In- 
dividual designs were coordinated so 
that not only were the separate build- 
ings modernized but the jobs coalesced 
to eliminate the natural asymmetry 
which had resulted from boom -town 
growth. 

Plan for a new street 

ON PAPER a new street was created. 
A street of long, straight lines, of ample 
window space; a street of dazzling 
storefronts which made window dis- 
plays stand out and emphasized shop 
signs. It was the type of street on which 
people think in terms of shopping rath- 
er than reminiscing on the more ro- 
mantic days of Paul Bunyan. 

Photographs of dilapidated realty, 
designs for reconstruction, supporting 
arguments, and a definite plan of ac- 
tion were assembled into a portfolio. 
Mr. Jenks called business men of the 
avenue together, displayed the graphic 
evidence, and presented the plan. In- 
dividual construction costs were pre- 
sented as being secondary to the more 
appealing civic idea of saving a street 
and city. The need of a general re- 
nstruction movement was first dem- 
mstratcd to be imperative, 

"Having sold the merchants on the 
need for the program," says Jenks, "it 
was then necessary to convince them 
the plan was within the means of a city 
which was scarcely enjoying pros- 
perity. We pointed out that each job 
improved the neighboring property, 
since the proposed designs blended into 




Herb Root, Paint Dealer: "One job sells an- 
other. The campaign sold a lot of paint in 
places remotely coitnected with it." 



each other. It was necessary to plan 
construction costs for the lowest com- 
mon denominator. The expense of reno- 
vating was shown to be low enough for 
any going concern to meet." 

One of the smallest establishments 
on the street — a beer parlor, came in 
first. The sale meant a lot. From it, the 
movement snowballed down Simpson 
Avenue until it took in store after store. 

The method used in selling was sim- 
ple. Whenever a merchant was serious 
in his desire to modernize, the Harbor 
Plywood architect was ready to help, 
and he, in turn, summoned whichever 
building contractor the business man 
wanted. Working together, 
the three created a plan for 
a "new" store— a plan which 
blended the redesigned facade 
into the general scheme for 
the avenue, but permitted the 
store to emphasize its per- 
sonality. Interiors were re- 
modelled on a functional ba- 
sis, utilizing the apace which 
had formerly been wasted. 

It was a case of follow the 
leader. Once the work start- 
ed, one job sold its neighbor. 
The "Save Simpson" mov«- 
ment swung down the ave- 
nue like a parade, picking up 
members as it went. It is still 
growing, although many of 
the buildings on Simpson 
Avenue are re-done, or in 
course of construction. 

A major factor in keeping 
the modernization ball rolling 
was the heart, as well as the 
economic lift, which the re- 
construction program gave 
the city. By stepping up bus- 
iness activity, it put new dol- 
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lars in the tills of all the mer- 
chants. This permitted the 
smaller establishments to fi- 
nance repairs vvliich in turn in- 
creased their business. 

StirniiUtcd other business 

BUSINESS was not the only 
thing improved. The "Save 
Simpson" campaign was a stim- 
ulant to public murale. Hoquiam 
had had the jitters in 1939. Cre- 
ation of the Olympic National 
Park had locked up large stores 
of timber previously counted on 
to supply local mills. Many cit 
izens feared that their city 
would become a "ghost town" 
within a decade. When the bus- 
iness men entered an extensive 
reconstruction program, the 
townsfolk were relieved. When 
the mayor and his aides an- 
nounced that the Government 
would build an improved $500,- 
000 air base for defense purposes 
in Hoquiam, citizens were op- 
timistic for the future. 

"HoquiAm is going ahead and ha.s 
taken a permanent place in the scheme 
of things," they reasoned. "The mer 
chants wouldn't be sinking money into 
their businesses. It indicates a solid 
future for our town." 

This new confidence was reflected 
immediately in a wave of home-buiid 
ing. The number of houses in the city's 
latest addition doubled in six months, 
The City Council announced the open- 
ing of another residential district for 
the spring of this year. More than three 
times as many homes were built during 
t Continued 0)j page ^fS ) 
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Architect H, K. Wilson: "It was important 
to keep costs within means of landlords" 
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AN ANGLER 



MICKEY FINN " means! 

The "Mickey Finn" is a "streamer" rty nt. 
rcd-.ind-yeIIow-d^'cd deer hair. Fished "wet" ( 
surfaced, it's supposed to imitate a minnow, 
frowned upon by dry-fly purists, the "Mickey 
a popular lure with trout- fishing American 





TO A BUSINESS MAN 



"COMPTOMETER ECONOMY" 
means EASIER READ ANSWERS 
for GREATER SPEED 
and ACCURACY 



NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The 
answer, for example, used to 
read 00000054520. Now it reads 
54520, 




Many executives regard the 
Comptometer as "the perfect 
adding-calcuiating machine." We 
regard it only as the most nearly 
perfect — especially since the 
latest improvement in the new 
Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer — 

— which eliminates all ciphers 
on lite answer dial to the left of 
the actual answer. In reading 
answers, eye travel is limited to 
the length of the answer, instead 



of extended the full width of the 
machine. The result is less eye- 
strain and nerve-strain , , . less 
likelihood of error . . . greater 
speed and accuracy . . . increased 
efficiency and economy. 

This improvement, like the 
Controlled-Key safeguard which 
eliminates operating errors due to 
faulty manipulation of keys, is 
exclusive with the Comptometer. 
It is one more reason why Compt- 
ometer machines, and modern 



Comptometer methods, handle 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost. 

For a demonstration of "Compt- 
ometer Economy" on your own 
work, telephone your local rep- 
resentative. Or write to Felt 8C 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

COMPTOMETER 



(tEC IJ L PAT OFF 



AtiDtNG-CALCULA7lH^ MACHiN€S 



Washington and Your Business 



Why Write to 



THE look-out men report that not 
in recent memory has the congrea- 
siona] state of mind so nearly re- 
a Congressman? gem bled uHer confusion. Letters in 
oiiimstlion to the Papa Knows Best 
bill outnumbered the letters in favor by at least ten to 
one. Yet all the letter writers, broadly speaking, urged 
aid to Britain, The opposition writers darkly presaged in- 
terminable wars ahead, involvement with black, yellow 
and spiggoty politics, Inflation and ruin, and said these 
things in desperate and angry epistles. Those favoring 
the lend-lease bill were emotional for Britain and against 
Hitler, and anticipated panzer divisions sliding down 
Pike's Peak. The observers said that no congressman is 
happy and few are certain. 



Woodwinds on 
Capitol Hill 



QUITE naturally tlie utterances on 
the congressional floors suggested a 
convocation of wood doves. Barkley 
urged members who were bursting 
with oratory to reserve their efforts 
for the Children's Hour. A concession is here made to 
purists. He did not use those identical words. Brewster 
pointed out that small shipbuilders in New England are 
being ruined. La FoUette said Wisconsin's skilled labor is 
being drained away, Lucas sorrowfully reported that the 
Middle West wants its fair share, and Russell agonized 
that every other state on salt water was getting big 
spoonsful of gravy, but that Georgia was not even near 
the tureen. No voice raised in anger. Just immitigable 
gloom. 



Grief in the 
Lower House 



ON a typical day in the House, 
Woodrum admitted that, if the Ad- 
ministration turns the 200 coffin- 
shaped ships over to Britain "it 
would certainly be guilty of bad 
faith with Congress." Robsion responded that the new 
British ambassador has said that Britain is to get them. 
No one rose to deny it. Some one wanted to know how 
come the new Ambassador vvas visiting Chairman Sol 
Bloom. Mr. Bloom's defense was that he. Bloom, can be 
just as polite as anybody. Some one retrieved Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice from the past of Cleveland's Administration 
and noted that Sir Cecil wished to his dying day that 
he had not taken pen in hand about American politics. 
Sounds of keening were heard from the Irish members. 



No Gleams 
of Light 



MASON wondered if the appropria- 
tion function would be left to Con- 
gress, "all the others having been 
taken away." Taber told of an Army 
request for S3.391,00f> with which to 
buy 15.000,000 black neckties. The color of the neckties 
seemed to harmonize with the tone of the House. Mem- 
bers sat with their chins on their chests, Wigglesworth 
reported that the W.P.A. is charged with the illegal 
spending of $21,000,000 last year, that the Comptroller 
General is trying to get an explanation from T.V.A. about 
7.928 items at an unauthorized cost of 56,700.000. and 
that the free mail of the departments and agencies in 
1940 took $41,000,000 out of the Government exchequer. 
"In spite of the President's promise of departmental econ- 
omy, the first appropriation bill carried an increase of 
$165,000,000 on comparable items." Rich said his frequent 
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urging of economy was "water off a duck's back." Gif- 
ford smelled gunpowder in all the departmental requests. 
The Federal Communications Commission was worked 
over, but no hope was expressed that anything could be 
done about it. 

THE bug under the Reuther's plan 

Lobor Planning '^^'P ^^"^ revealed. Labor is de- 
manding a larger share in the man- 
to Bear Down agement of industry after the war. 

First steps are to be in guise of an 
aid to the defense program, as in the Reulhcr proposition 
to convert automobile factories into airplane works. This 
has been rated by industry as wholly impractical, but it 
is "under serious consideration" by the President, and, 
if he o.k.'s il, Mr. Knudsen may discover signs of u change 
in the weather. Philip Murray of the C.I.O. is the front 
man. Murray is New Deal when that course pays, but has 
no hesitation in getting tough, aa in his criticism of the 
lend-lease bill. 

MURRAY and Sidney Hillman, of 
Hillmon's Power O.P.M., are on good terms, and 
Hillman is gaining strength in the 
1$ Growing O.P.M. Hillman still draws his sal- 

ary as a C.I.O. chief. The more or 
less vague scheme at present is to form government agen- 
cies for the management of industry on which capital, 
labor and the public will be represented, with government 
sitting in the big chair and swinging the gavel. A.P. of L. 
enthusiasm is tempered by the twin facts that C.I.O. is 
all out for it — and A.F. of L. not only detests but doubts 
C.I.O.— and that A.F. of L. chiefs fear that too many 
labor leaders and government drum-beaters are filled 
with fervor but lack practical knowledge of how industry 
makes the wheels turn. 



It's All Done 
with Graphs 



THE look-out men report that loo 
many men who live with graphs are 
engaged in the defense program to 
the advantage of those who are used 
to handling blueprints. 
Here's one of the e.xamples : 

"I can get into full production in three months," a 
manufacturer promised in November. 

"We'll come and look you over," said the academicians. 
Mind you. the factory man had been running his factory 
without help from planchette boards for a good many 
years, but the visitors from a higher sphere looked, 
graphed, and reported that he could not possibly do it. 
So he went ahead and did it. Now the Washington cuties 
are returning to tell him to do it some other way. Henry 
Ford has been mildly successful for some years, but a 
delegation reported that he could not do what he said he 
could do. If Knudsen had authority he could say: 

"Go on with you, Henry— and Heaven help you if you 
fall down." 



They Waylaid 
Donald Nelson 



AS coordinator of purchasing for 
the O.P.M. and its predecessors Don- 
ald Nelson did a solid gold job. He 
is executive vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, and is in 
the habit of looking far ahead, discovering sources and 
needs, fitting production to slack periods, and keeping up 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 






CHIVIDLET HOTOH DIVIf1<M4 

onmon, Michigan 



^^^^^ '"'^^O TROCffs 
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his guard against the unexpected. No one will ever know 
how much money and time he saved the government. Then 
the departments struggled to return to the go-as-you- 
please style of 1918, which could only be done by reduc- 
ing Nelson's authority. Lawyers interposed technical ob- 
jections to his simplified courses, as Ihey are doing in 
other defense matters, and Nelson eventually resigned, a.s 
Jther business men have been compelled to do. He was 
^persuaded, however, lo withdraw his resignation for the 
time being. The assumption is that if red tape and finick- 
ing obstacles continue to hamper him he will go. 

SOMR folks are sniffing at the two 
Pleose, Sidney? enterrmses of the O.P.M. Hill- 

' man has fathered a tramang-within- 
Say It's Nof So industry" program in which 16 di.s- 

trict representatives "will work with 
management and labor to extend the number of factories 
in which on-the-job training is being offered." Industry 
lias always up-graded its workmen. Otherwi.se skilled 
men could never be found. But the idea of being told how 
to do it by bureaucrats ha-S a smell of fish to some nos- 
trils. The second advance by Hillman is an expansion of 
the Office of Small Business Activities. Thirty-six field 
offices are to be "expanded and adequately staffed with 
business, financial, contract and engineering experts to 
provide decentralized advisory services." Donald Nelson 
had it first, but he bandied small businesses in an easier 
way. 



Digging Up a 
Buried Bone 



REPORTERS who got from Mr. 
Hitlman'.^ division the story of Hen- 
ry Ford's refusal to accept a labor 
clause in a contract wrote: 



Hillman has sought for months to 
hnvc rontiact.s witlihplU from Ihe Ford company until it agreed 
to comply with labor statutes. 

Not so. The Ford company merely refused to accept a 
labor ciause Hillman wrote into the contract against the 
wishes of the War Department and his associates on the 
O.P.M. 

IT IS, of course, a fact that the Su- 
Clauses are preme Court decided that agree- 

ments between employers and em- 
Law Nowadays ployes must be expressed in writing, 
although that direction is not to be 
found in the law. The Court upheld a ruling of the 
N.L.R.B. to that effect. 

The chief value of the incident is to sliow how far along 
the road to complete independence the great administra- 
tive agencies have gone in the past few years. A carper 
might add that in another decision the Court ruled square- 
ly that it has nothing to do with the intent of the legisla- 
ture when it enacts a law, and only passes on the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to enact it. But there is 
little nourishment in carping. 



Priority Plan 
for Trouble 



SOME men in the Administration 
who are more concerned with mak- 
ing the defense program work than 
in winning a political advantage are 
concerned over the widening divi- 
sion between the labor and the industrial elements in the 
Administration. Granting that both groups arc whole- 
hearted in their pursuit of the national objective, it re- 
mains the fact that little by little the groups are being 
arrayed against each other. An instance is in ihe plac- 
ing of men representing labor on Stettinius'a priority 
group, and men representing business in Hillman's labor 
division. 

The men could have been named in the ordinary course 
of O.P.M. operations and nothing would have been 



thought of it. Bui a fanfare was blown, and this empha- 
sizes Ihc fact that there is a division instead of a coalition. 
Knud.sen and the industrial group have been working for 
production, but Hillman, Lubin, Murray and fthers seem 
to have centered much of their attention on possible gains 
for organized labor. 

Then Jnhn G. Winant was made ambassador to Great 
Britain. He is able, fine, and a sentimental advocate of all 
that labor wants. 

The announcement that a "representative of business" 
was to be made minister to Britain, as an offset to Labor's 
man, did not bridge the widening gap. 

THE hands of Hillman have been 
Supreme Court «;rengthened by the Supreme Court 

decision in the Antieuser-Busch case. 
Deals an Ace This was, in effect, that there is at 

present no control of law if produc- 
tion is held up by a jurisdictional fight between unions. 
A defense contract might be held up indefinitely if a union 
went on strike for any one of the innumerable causes of 
di.spute found in union history and nothing could be done 
about it. Hoffman of Michigan said on the floor of the 
House that "If national defense rests solely in the 
hands of union politicians then members of Con,?ress 
might as well go directly to the heads of unions and be 
done with it." 



Did Garner Go 
All Girlish? 



WHEN Garner left for Texas the 
story ran that he burst into tears 
and kissed his beloved Chief fare- 
well. The sound and wiggle rights 
of that scene would be worth good 
money. A more plausible version is that: 

"Have you any advice to give me, dear old friend?" 
asked Mr. Roosevelt. 

Garner had advice, his friends say: 

Glvp Bill Knudsen full authority- over the defense program. 
He can run it tf you jjivc him a chance. You'rf not getting any- 
vvhere this way except into a mes3. 

The President, so the story goes, arched his brows. 
"You needn't worry. Chief," said the Texan. "Knudsen 
was born in Denmark, Ho can't run for the presidency. " 

SYNTHESIS of the Supreme Court 
For Sale Cheap: <l^cision in the Wage-Hour ca.se, 
, . , done into the vernacular from state- 

States Rights ments by lawyers, is that the states 
have again had their ears beaten 
down. About all the rights left to the states now are to 
elect governors, get into debt and, in extreme cases, com- 
mission chromium colonels. 

Notice is given that the Court will not examine here- 
after the purpose of a congressional act to determine 
whether its motive may be legitimately sought under the 
terms of the Constitution. 

Congress may enact whatever regulatory legislation it 
pleases. 

It may adjust wages, as between the North and the 
South, for example; determine hours; pass on materials, 
production quotas, and prices; rule that industries wholly 
contained within a state must obey federal ordinances 
determined by a presumed effect on interstate commerce. 
The federal Government is, in effect, given almost unlim- 
ited powers. 



CONGRESS is to be asked to extend 
the life of Ihe Bituminous Coal Act, 
which would otherwise die in April. 
Under it. Secretary Ickes has named 
an advisory committee for the Coal 
Division in the Interior Department made up of five mine 
operators and five labor executives to recommend legis- 



So Here Come 
the Comrades 
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RAILROADS ARE 
READY 

A factual report to the American people 

What if tlie country is called upon to meet a real 
emergency this year— or next? How will our rail 
transportation systern meet its responsibilities? 
How does the American railroad performance of 
1941 compare with that during the World War? 

A thoughtful public, facing a dangerous world 
situatioti coolly and realistically, is entitled to ask 
such questions — and equally entitled to honest 
answers Here they are: 




Bigger locomotives pull mart freight. Unqualified itatements that railroads have fewtr lt>comotiv« and cars than in 1917 are mean- 
inglesa. Today's lotomijiivcs average huU again m.vrr pDWi-rrul. Today's better freight cats hold a fifth more and travtl M' , faster. 





It can 't happen again! In 1917 ports and temiinoia were congested 
and transportation wos slowed down because freight cars were used 
not to move goods but to store them. On just one order, 40 miles 
of ears clogged the tracks for weeks until a shipyard got rendy to 
unlond them. Tbsit won't happen ngriin t>ccause close teamwork by 
the railroads, shippers nnd government agenines now keeps cars 
moving and gets them unloaded promptly. 



Mousing a million men. For the new army camps, the railroads 
delivered nearly two billion board feet of lumber — 75,001} carloads — in & 
recent months. Work was never held up because of any railroad failure to 
deliver materials. Cars were loaded and unloaded promptly by shippers 
and contractors. There was not the least interruption of regular rail traAtc. 

* * * 

Raiiroati efficiency more than lioubted. That is the 
net result of larger engines and 
cars, lonjjer trains, faster schedules, 
better signals, streamlmed yards 
and greatly improved operating 
methods. In the peak year of l<i2^, 
the railroads bauled 8% million 
more carlonds of freight than they 
did in 19 IS although they had 
fiO.OOO fewer cars nnd S.OOO 
fewer locomotives. 



1939 



1VI0 



14.877 
TON MILfS 
m FRIICKT 
TMIN HCIUR 



32,150 TON MILES 
PER FREIGHT 
TRAIN HOUR 




Whatever the demand — America's railroads, despite the hord times of recent 
yeors, are keeping fully prepared to meet the notion's transportotion needs. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. WASHINGTON. D.C. 

Ij^ PlIfECt A nolionol campaign eoch APRIl to promote aood pockinj, lacurs loodlng and caralut hondling of ALL thipments— 
*>• SKtPPINIi ipon>or*d by Shippan Adviiory ftoardi. Avoid lots and domag*. We con'r afford to woita ogr national ratourcsL 
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lative policies and administrative practises. That boils 
down to labor being given a 50-50 share in regulating an 
industry with which it is bargaining on wages and work 
rules. Commenting on these and related facts the Wall 
Street Journal observed editorially: 

We shall havt- gone a. loriK way tuward sovietizing American 
industry. At the end of the road are two things; the abolition 
of private property and free enterprise, and the extinction of 
labor unioni.sni. 

A ROUND-UP of statistics compiled 
"Men Wonted" ^' '^'^ Census Bureau, the Labor 

Department, and various economists 
Sign Goes Up and research organizations indicates 

tliat, by the end of 1941, every em- 
ployable man will have a job. 

It the aid-to-Britain plan is carried out to its present 
probabilities, a six day week in factories, plus a consider- 
able shift of men from the farms, is regarded as a cer- 
tainty. These facta are annoying some of the government 
reliefers. 

It is certain that an effort will be made to cut relief ap- 
propriations from the Harry Hopkins ideal to a realistic 
level. 



Lion's Tail in 
Politico Door 



THE British agencies in this coun- 
try are not so well pleased with one 
phase of the give-all program. They 
know what they want, where to get 
it. and are satisfied with production. 
If. under the new plan, they must take what they are 
given, when they can get it, subject to the irresolutions, 
changes, politico rule and labor interferences which have 
not yet been resolved into order, they fear the worst. They 
are continuing to ask for grants or loans of money that 
their program will not be interfered with. 



" Amateuring' 
in Business 



A SAMPLE of what has been hap- 
pening may be offered. One of the 
great corporations was asked to 
build a new plant to handle defense 
business, 

"But it is not needed," urged the management. 
"You must build," insisted the amateur rulers. "We 
know best," 

The plant was built. Cost $20,000,000. No orders as yet. 



Another Ray 
of Gloom 



SECRETARY ICKES' Coal Division 
lias presented evidence of the sweet 
things that may happen when theo- 
rists begin to shoot dice with such 
realities as the law of supply and de- 
mand. In late 1940 it presented a schedule of about 
500,000 coal prices at the mine, based on more factors 
than there are stars in the Milky Way. It has been belat- 
edly discovered that the prices were tied to cost factors 
which only covered 1936 and the first nine months of 
1937, 

But it is a criminal offense to sell coal for less than 
the government minimum, no matter how low the actual 
cost of production may be. 



Reading the 
Tea Leaves 



SHIPPING men say, however, that 
the future may not be without its 
joys. The 200 coffin -shaped ships 
which are to be built by the Govern- 
ment — and if the British Ambassa- 
dor is well informed, as why shouldn't he be? — given 
to the British, are to bo driven by reciprocating engines. 
The shops capable of producing modern turbine engines 
are all busy with orders for mechanisms for the far finer 
ships the U. S. Maritime Commission and the Navy are 
building. 

Therefore, say the shipping men, if any of the coffin- 



shaped ships are still in commission after the war they 
will not be fit to compete in world carrying trade. They 
admit this may be wishful thinking. 

ALTHOUGH Sen. M. M. Logan of 

I nnnnV Ki ^ Kcnlucky has been in his grave for a 

Logan sniame . iT.t-i. 

year, and Senator Hatch has taken 

Not Forgotten place in urging the passage of 

the bill to cure the disorders of the 
great administrative agencies, it seems likely that the 
law, when and if enacted, will be remembered by the pub- 
lic as the Logan-Walter bill until time has dimmed the 
memory of the Kentuckian, 

Much will depend on the steam to be supplied by Sena- 
tor Hatch, He is confident that some effective law will be 
enacted and that in the future tyrannous bureaucrats may 
face inquiry by officials not of their own households. 

SOME congressmen who were de- 
Department of votedly interested in the Logan- 

Walter bill which was vetoed by 
Funny Facts President Roosevelt shake their 

heads at the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Hatch, and framed on the recent report made by the 
Attorney General's Committee on Administ rati"e Pro- 
cedure. 

They allege that the Hatch bill would result in another 
bureau, headed by a ,?7,000 director, and which would 
.soon amass a mound of history, precedents and records 
which could only be matched in magnitude by Secretary 
Ickes' coal division. 



Sixteen States 
in Opposition 



GOV^ERNOR CARR of Colorado has 

"struck a blow for liberty" as Garner 

used lo say. He invited the governors 

and water officials of 16 western 

states to meet in what he called a 

"States' rights war council." 

He said the regional plan made possible by the Supreme 

Court's decision in the New River case, plus the Arkansas 

Valley Authority plan introduced in Congress, which 

would take over control of water rights in eight states and 

308,000 square miles, are 

The grealcst menace to slate rights and individual liberty 
which exist today. 

Sixteen states could plough quite a furrow through 
Congress if they set about it. The really extraordinary 
fact is that a matter of such significance has been ignored 
in the current worry over the safety of Dover, Singapore, 
and the Whangpoo Islands. 

MISS Harriet Elliott, Consumer 
Another Feather Commissioner of the National Dc- 
fense Advisory Commission, states 
in the Wind that, in view of the tendency of rents 

to spiral upward under the influence 
of the present demand in some cities : 

"A bill is now being drafted" for introduction in Con- 
gress which will give slate and local governments a 
"sound basis" for legal action in "situations which may 
become sufficiently serious to require legal measures." 

Lawyers who were at one time rated as experts on the 
American constitution are of the opinion that stales do 
not need the permission of the federal Government to 
lake such action. Unless, of course, rents for four- room 
houses are to be classified under the interstate commerce 
clause. 
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FOLLOW THE 

CURVE OF CONFIDENCE 



WHEN VOU BUY YOUR NEXT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 




These automobile keys 
stand for ail people 
who drive cars 

No one wants ta have an aulomobik 
accident. Yel daily papers keep on 
headlining them. 

Good automobile insurance is a 
great inuestnient, even if you never 
have an accident. It is worth a lot to 
know that you have done your duty 
to others and yourself. 

But if a n a ccide nt should occur , good 
automoiile insurance is pockeciook, 
lawyer and repair man, all in one. 



One of the most satisfying feelings in the 
world is — -Confidence. You sleep better 
and {'eel better when vou have confidence 
in your banker, your doctor — anyone 
with whom you do business. 

A great army of motorists has found 
in Lumberniens an insurance company 
worthy of their confidence. Starting with 
just a handful of policyholders in 1912 
(year of founding) Our Curve of Their 
Confidence has climbed steadily upward 
• — and is Still dimhing. 

Naturally, as the number of policy- 
holders increases, so do assets (now more 
than $40,0(K),000). So does net surplus 



(more than $5,500,000) and so does op- 
portunity for trustworthy service. 

If j'ou are a responsible driver (no 
others need apply) we believe Lumber- 
mens merits your consideration for your 
next automobile c.isualty policy. 

We believe our new policy-features 
offer the most comprehensive protection 
in the fiekl, and that our rates are as 
economical as you can find — commen- 
surate with safe protection. 

Lumbermens service is nationwide. 
One of our representatives is located 
near you. Ask him to figure on your next 
automobile casualty policy. 




MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

J^MES KEMPER, President Humt Offi(ct Mutual Imuranfr Building^ Chifago 

OperiUiUff iH AVto york tii i .fmerican) I.utnhermftij Msjttmi V/uimiftv Cnmftanv vf f//hwij 



Me and the Consumer 
Movement 

By MRS. VERNA SPRINGER 

THIS housewife is more afraid of herwouid-be 
rescuers fhan of the "terrible" fate from which 
they promise to protect her 




I AM a consumer in tlie Inwor income 
brackots. Since our annual buying 
power is a peg or so bcUnv I he avcragt- 
yearly income of 51,000,000 American 
families, you could hardly call me an 
Economic Royalist. I don'l live in 
Greenbelt, tliat "tiny island in a sea 
of the profit system," and my husband 
i.s definitely not the editor of any co- 
operative paper. Far from it. He's just 
one of the Government's thousands of 
unpaid bookkeepers. You know what 
I mean — you folks who are trj'ing to 
run your own businesses and, in addi- 
tion to doing your own book-work, 
keeping all those extra re|)urta which 
The Law requires; and for which you 
gel neither a bonus, nor a grudging 
"Thank You." 



The pamphlets told me that 
I mustn't believe nhat was 
prtnted on the packages 



Now thai I've e.stabllshed our 
economic bracket, you'll readily un- 
derstand why any movement which 
promised to teach me how to get more 
goods for my dollar won my most 
hearty support. When 1 learned about 
the consumer movement from my 
friends and from various government 
pamphlets, I thought I had stumbled 
onto God's little green acre al! done 
up in a governmental package. 

You've no idea what a naive little 
thing I was — before my consumer 
education began. Would you believe 
it, I still thought of advertising as a 
sort of second Santa Claus. 

But I soon learned that, before I 
could enjoy all the benefits lo which 
the consumer movement would intro- 
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duce me, I would have lo trade in a 
couple of theories, hangovers from 
the horse and buggy days of my rug- 
ged individualist childhood. Hence- 
forth, and from now on. I would have 
to concede that : 

The old class fight 

SOCIETY is divided into two classes. 
Mrs. Consumer, who is ahiayn a ver- 
itable Little Red Riding Hood, going 
with her basket, not to granny's 
house, but lo market. And, that big, 
bad wolf (now you gentlemen ought 
to know by this time, who you arc) 
who would gel Little Red Riding 
Hood if she didn't believe, and act 
upon every word her consumer move- 
ment literature told her. 

Gentlemen — you've no idea the 
things this consumer literature taught 
me. All my life, I have lived, breathcdl 
and had my consumer-being, by one 
thing alone — business. Little busi- 
ness. Now I learned that All Business, 
except that managed by government 
agencies, is bad and wicked. But I 
was not to worry. Because just as. 
soon as enough of us consumers could 
gel ourselves sufficiently banded to- 
gether, business would be made to 
disappear. We consumers would run 
our own business. On the cooperative 
plan, with the Government's bless- 
ing 1 

I blush even now to think of my 
ignorance, before 1 began to read and 
find out all these beautiful new truths 
which my consumer literature put be- 
fore me. I'd even been dumb enough 
to believe everything the manufac- 
turers told me — through the labels 
on goods. It was something of a shock 
to me to learn that : 

The poor conaumer is given only labels 
of Alice-in-Wonderland variety. 
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CURTISS P'4a PURSUIT 



A drop of oriulo oil will spot 
your cIoIIh's — tlirly your liuii(l>< 
— inakr yon snifT. rSawty >tulT! Yet 
lirii-ntists at Slifir.H rt'searcli lab- 
nralorics look at it and love it . . . 

Tliry si'f ill it a iiniv<>rs«- of 
|>ossibiliti<-s — wonders n-ali/f'd 
and miracles yi-t to come. 

Tln'V di>rov("rfd how to jiro- 
dure i pvo-oetanc. on a roiii- 
mereial scale, from u wai^te 
|)etroleiiiii iriis, THif* was the key 
l<» l(H)-oelaiif fuel fttr Atneriean 
aviation wliieli U*d to an in- 
erea«ie in I lie >jiei'd and llyin^ 
ran^e of Atneriea's phiin-s tiji 
to 'MV/i . . . 

Because Shell scientists saw 
extra miles in a drop of oil, 
and were able to get them out. 



HOW does this apply to your 
[)ri)l)lein of iiicreiisin^t 
prodiK'l ion — inainlaiiiing plant 
operation without a hitch? 

Indiistrinl Inlirication is 
ehnnf^ing as ra])idly as produc- 
tion itself. Yesterday's sohi- 
ti(Hi is seldom good enoii^'h (ur 
today. 

Shell's $:}..500,()l)(t re.seareli 
faeilities, inatined liy H'-il sci- 
etilisLs and assi.starits. exist 
solely f«tr the |>iirpnse of HndinK 
sometliing new — and liefter. 

In Hlerally humlreils »»f in- 
slariees. Shell hihrieation engi- 
neers have oiM*ned the way to 
increased production and lower 



operating costs, hy liihrication 
changes. 

Before Shell Industrial lubri- 
cants are olFered to you, they 
are plant tested under all kinds 
»>f aclual operating coiulil iotis. 

With the use of Shell lubri- 
cants. \ ou an- assured the ron- 
linued watchfulness of Shell 
men — a service which needs no 
prompting. ^ 

Are you quite sure that your 
plant hos the benefit of all 
that Is new in lubrication, as 
it develops? You will find a 
Shell man's recommendations 
entirely practical — and mode 
without obligation. 




SHEJi mmisiim lubiucation 
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I gasped when I read : 

Cunsuiners everywhere suddenly dis- 
covered that Ihey hardly had a China- 
man's chance of gettlnR their money's 
worth when they went to market. 

Labels arc helpful 

WASN'T I Kftt'OfJ my money's 
worth" And what about these Aiice- 
in-Wonderland labels? I had believed 
that when a can of peaches, or apri- 
cots, or pineaijple or figs, or any sort 
of fruit gave, on the can. the informa- 
tion listed below, that 1 was receiving 
about all any "jjoor consumer" ought 
to expect for 15 cents. This then, is 
what I was getting in the way of 
labels. 

1 Number of pieces of frull In the cr»n. 
■ ■ .-I- of run. 

■ ' -.v man)' servings, 
t .-iyrupii. Thin, medium or heavy. 
5. Where, and by whom can was packed. 

Now let me tell you, number five is 
something to write home about. Be- 
cause the consumer actually has the 
address nf the company and, if she 
has a kick coming, she knows where 
she can register it. Which is some- 
thing not given on many government 
packages that fail to carry the home 



address of the fellow who cooked up 
the package. If I got all this from big 
wicked business, for 15 cents then, 
what more had this Consumer Move- 
ment to offer me ? 

Plenty — in the way of words. 

The consumer is expected to jud^c the 
quality of food inside the can by the pret- 
ty picture nn the outside. 



It has been my ex|)ericnce thai, if 
the consumer would just turn the can 
around, she would find, aside from 
the "pretty picture" the information 
just given. Furthermore, I have ac- 
tually examined some "canned goods" 
put out by certain agencies, which do 
not carry the "pretty picture" of the 
cabinet member, or a-ssistant secre- 
lar>' of this or that agency responsi- 
ble for the pack. 

I found, too, that even a five-cent 
package of cookies carried the exact 
number contained inside. You knew 
by the label, exactly to the last ounce 
or pound, how much spaghetti was 
done up in the Cellophane wrapper. 
Frankly, I just couldn't see how all 
this could be called "buying blind." 

I had always felt a little thrill of 
appreciation of the fine packaged and 
canned goods now on the market. 
Then came another consumer pam- 
phlet, telling me how terribly wrong 
1 was. I learned further that "any 
time the business men and the manu- 
facturers give the poor consumer all 
the dope," they do so "only for a 
selfish purpose." I just hadn't thought 
of it that way. 

Furthermore, any credit I had been 
willing (o give the business man and 



the manufacturer for giving the con- 
sumer good quality at reasonable 
prices was knocked into a cocked hat, 
by this priceless piece of informa- 
tion ; 

The consumer only Rets what he wants 
when it is to the advantace of business 
to give it to him. 

Here I'd been giving the manu- 



facturers and merchants a lot of 
credit because towels, and percale and 
sheets and other things in the textile 
line now bear a laundry test, thread 
count, strength, weight and size 
label. Even directions for laundering 
are carried on blankets, which I had 
thought was just grand. Which, so 
my consumer litt-raturc informed me, 
showed how ignorant I was, because: 
"All such gifts (above mentioned 
labels) must be carefully examined." 
Business, it .seemed, was one gift 
horse you should ahvays look in the 
mouth. 

You'd never dream how ignorant I 
had been about advertising f 

In my innocence I hadn't thought 
about the wicked, wanton, economic 
waste that lies in advertising. I wa» 
just too innocent and trusting for 
words. Because I'd always been a 
pushover for free cookbooks and sam- 
ples of hand lotion and face powder 
and so on. 

And even with only six cents in the 
bank, if I'd run onto an ad that said 
thai for ten cents they would send me 
a beautifully illustrated booklet show- 
ing how to arrange flowers. . . . But 
all this was wrong. Horribly wrong. 

Expensive advertisement 

HIGHLY colored ads were "unfair' 
to the advertisers who could not af- 
ford advertising in color. I never 
thought of it that way. I knew that if 
I liked a product I bought it if I could 
[lay for it — regardless of whether its 
virtues were played up in plain black 
and white or in highly colored illus- 
trations. 

There was a plan on foot, so 1 read, 
where, if wc consumers would only 
band together and hold up this new 
trial balloon sent up by certain gov- 
ernmenl agencies, to wit, if we would 
demand that the cost of colored ad- 
vertising and Cellophane wrapped, be 
discontinued, we would inherit much 
more noodles, cookies, dried fruits, 
and so on. 

All we had to do was to set up a 
consistent and well organized clamor 
for a return In the days of the open 
cracker barrel: the days of the un- 
protected butler tub and so on. 
Right there I balked. I can still re- 
member thoHC "good old days." You 
know. When there were black pep- 
perish spots on the crackers in the 
open barrel, and the flies hummed 
bu.sily. 

After all, here we'd been fighting 
for years to get better sanitary condi- 
tions in food, groceries and drugs. 
Now why, when we had actually at- 
tained this goal, should we return 
to the days of the real Alice in Blund- 
erland buying? 

I became group conscious. Because, 
(Continurd on page 6.}> 



DOWN 

WITH FANCY 
PACKAGES 




ADVERTISING 
IS A 

WASTE 




The only way we consumer groups could save ourselves was 
to form a bigger and better "pressure group" 
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The business of supplying 

ADHESIVES FOR 100 INDUSTRIES 

Th* chort b*low barvty »ug9«itt fh* wid* rang* of and wid* «Hp*rivnc« to h«lp fQV find th* en« b*^ WRITE ut for Bullefin 

odhatlvBS proMvmt succ«»fully iolv«d by ArabijI oniiwftr to your r«qutr«m«nti. Many problems «on No. 31. L«f ui t*ll yov 

— lirico Today, Araboi lervet thoutondi af ba whipped rtghl In your fQclory, in one day* At current develop* 

mftntt in gums, glues 

manufocturen — with S.SOO adhevtvai formuloo oil Ijrnai, he Con coll upon ony of three laboralerjei , 

ond paste* for your 

on file and 9C0 in octive demond. for quick action on new or tpecial needs. See rh« particular line of 

Yauf Arobol Representative ii quoltf^ad by long Arabol RaprMantotWe when ha calls. bu«inaii. 




LABEL MFRS. 

R a ^ o^stamr^Q g u rni . 
Special pastel ond 
gluas^ 


CANNEHS 

JViocblne pickup and 
lop lobeNing'. Spot 
(in lobalting. 


TOILET 

PREPARATIONS 

Embossed Jobals, 
Carton sealing^ 


TOYS 

1 intlln ikunrtA nliiAc 
ki'b|wiu rmjoa giucs. 


CASKET MFRS. 

Interior pasta, Cov* 
ering glue. Sizing. 


MACARONI MFRS. 

Lining posies. Seat* 
ing gluas. 


SAMPLE CARDS 

warping poites. 


BREWERS 

Iceproof lobelling 
glues. Government 
stamp poites. 


COFFEE, TEA, SPICE 

Label odhesivas for 
oluTTiinum^ tin and 
glass, Corton seal- 
ing and shipping 
cose a dhastvas* 


GAMES 

Special odhesives 
for; wood, cord- 
boo rd> paper. 


TOBACCO MFRS. 

Cup glueSi Ciga- 
rette sacm glues. 
Cork tep gums. Case 
sealing gEues. 


RAZOR BLADE 
MFRS* 

Envelope ond carton 
sealing odhesives. 
Shipping cose seol- 
ing. 


HOSIIRV 

Rid^r ticket adhc- 
sivas. Laballing lltho- 
grophad boxes. 
Co^a sealing. 


DISTILLERS 

Slrip stoimp tadhe- 
sives. Hand label 
pastes. Machine 
1 abel glues. Case 
seoling adhesives. 


HARDWARE 

Steel or iron lobel 
odhesives. Label* 
ling waxed wood 
hondlas* 


LEATHER BELTS 

tatcK base odhe- 
sives for sproying. 
Suckle covering od- 
hesives* 


FLOOR TILES 

Speciat cements for 
mounting. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Mailing machine 
paste. Wrapping 
odhesives. 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Mounting phonos io 
papar^ Cardboord, 
linan^ 


WINERIES 

W oferproof bolHe 
label adhesives. Bar- 
rel laballingH 


PAPER BAGS 

Boltom and seam 
odhesives for ploin 
paper, foil, caho- 
phone, glasiene. 


NOVELTIES 

Gluas — Pastes 
i a oth a r to wood , 
cardboard to paper, 
paper to Mn^ lin to 
feother. 


GLOVE MFRS. 

Seam compositEon. 
Lining composition. 


PAPER DRINKING 
CUPS 

Seam pastas, mois- 
turapfOof. Boltom 
gi/ms, moisture proof. 


ARTIFICIAL 
FLQWIR5 

L a □ V a s< Palais. 
Stems, Cloth Sizing. 


SOFT DRINKS 

Iceproof ar\d straight 
label glues. Body 
and neck laballing. 


PAPER TUBES 

Spiral tube glues. 
Convolute tuba 
glues. 


SROOM MFRS. 

Labeling p ainted 
svood. Laballing 
waxed wood. 


LAMP SHADES 

Heot resisting odhe* 
sivas for; stik, porch* 
mant, oitad paper. 


PAINT MFRS* 

Tin labelling. Glass 
lobelling. For hand 
Or machine work. 


PATENT MEDICINES 

Gloss labeUing. Bot- 
tle trapping* Car- 
Ion leoling. 


BOOKBINDERS 

Hot gliucs— backing. 
Fly laaf pasta. Gum- 
ming mcrchine glues. 

- 


TIN CAN MFRS. 

Co$e sealing glues. 


MOUNTERS- 
FINISHERS 

Preporad glues. Hot 
non-worp glues. 


ENVELOPES 

Back gums. Seat 
gums. Ba<k and seal 
deytrines. 


PAPER BOXES 

NA/rapping gums. 
Non-warp pastes 
and glues. Dry strip- 
ping gums. Prepared 
stripping ond wrop- 
ping glues. 

* 


COSMHICS 

lipstick loballing. 
Adhering rouge 
fake. Sealing pow< 
d«r boxes. 


PRINTERS 

Make-ready paste. 
Flexible glues. Pad- 
ding composilions. 
Pad cements. _ 


PAPER MILLS 

Roll heading adhe- 
sivas. Paper sizing. 


CIGAR BOX MFRS. 

Lining postes. Label 
glues for wood — tin. 


MAP MFRS* 

Mounting postes for; 
paper, cardboard^ 
muslin. 


r "^^n^^^V^^^^^^o.^'^- \ THEARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 

\ gi"«°"'^""^'r»pen«"'''"'"'',fli 1 £xecutiye Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

I fhe''o^*'**'''** "''yjriie* 1 't?actories: . . . Brooklyn • Chicago - San Francisco 

\ ^^^II^'^ " ^—^^^^^^^^ Boston ' Philadelphia * Seattle ■ Toronto * Montreol 



CUik£AU^ed? . . . ARABOL ! 
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USINE! 



"Air Raids" 

on Your Balance Sheet? 



Saving a City is Good Business 




INTEBRUPTrONS, delays, spoibRc. hij-h 
maifilcnanLc — ill art frfi|iiL-rith' caused 
by lack of proper AIR CONDI! lOMNG. 

— in addiliun to improwement of 
human hcalih, ctimfDrt, and cffllticnty, air 
tondiiioftiiiB also improvts prjiducK and 
ftfiicos^trs |iy providing dusi-frirc air of 
proper [cmperatLirc and humidity, 

Utit yoNr ;ijr conditioning; plunt should 
he- properly designed and installed. Seldom 
arc any two air cond iliunins prohlems 
alike. That is why f.4IRHA\KS.M()KSi: 
maintains a Staff of compcicni i:n(:i> 
nircrs near you. 
Theyia/iaXociX cli- 
niaiic conditions. 

I'trhaps you arc 
alread>' thinking of 
air C4>ndittonin^ a$ 
a health builder for 
j imr ha 1,1 nee sheet, 
vi hy not find out 
now just what can 
be dant-.^ That can't 
cost ynu anythinK 
— nor oMiKatc you 
in the least. U>c the 
coupon. 

F-M Hieft.Bo.v Air 
CttntiHianm sf tt-troH'' 

A^'a*tfihir im .1* and 
tun rajitieilte*. 



Fflirhsnli*, Morsf. Co., livfti, 
»*0S, Mlrtilaan .M'c,, Clilcufto. III. 

f.f.nrjrmc'n \\f iir<.fnccr<-«ic<«f let tearnlnt wlin t 
ttir I niidlf Itinlnit t-ian aft-ompllvli for U4. <lur 
prfitiK.in l» onr il cttmfQrt: L licnllh: 

^.1 nlvaufiiLlurtatt t^racvM, 

Name . — — * 



i Continued from paije SG) 
1SI40 as were built in the previous year, 
BesiJcnts who did not rebuild, reno- 
vated. 

Home owners throughout the city 
became repair conscious as they watched 
.Siriipson Avenue transformed fioiii a 
niu.scum piece of pioneer days to a 




were opening branches .^n Simpson 
Avenue. One is erecting a $50,000 build- 
ing, the largest construction job of its 
kind tn the city for fifteen years. 

There ia no imllcatlon that either the 
drive or the boom is losing momentum. 
The recon.st ruction work on Simp.son 
Avenue iB approaching conclueion, but 




C. O. Cooper, Mill work Manufacturer: "Let's 
keep the campaign going — it makes business." 



streamlined sale.-s district. They modern- 
ized, too. and their purchases of material 
and payments to contractors added to 
the general boom. 

V^'ith business on the up-prade. new 
establishments were attracted to Ho- 
quiam. 

In the fall a new fiah cannery opened, 
and in the first week of 1941 two 
major national concerns announced they 



as Mr. Jenks puis it, "There are other 
streets in Hoquiam." 

Having proved that modernization is 
contagious— that when one merchant 
gets bitten by the better business bug 
hla next door neighbor is sure to be in- 
fcctcU — tbc Hoquiam business men can 
see no reason why the "disease" 
shouldn't carry from one city to another. 

It's good business. 



Life Insuronce Reports Gains 



Life insurance companies in 1940 paid 
to American families an average of $7,- 
397,000 dally. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, aggregating $2,700,- 
000,000, an increase of $59,000,000 over 
1939. were double total paid out in 1925 
and 16 times amount in 1900. 

In contrast with the days when life in- 
surance was considered a "dle-to-wln" 
speculation, living policyholders in 1940 
received nearly $1,735,000,000 in ma- 
tured endowments, annuities, disability 
benefits, emergency aid through cash 
values, and dividends. 

In addition to these payments, equity 
of policyholders in their policies in- 
creased an estimated 51,375,000,000, 
making grand total more than $4,000,- 
000.000 either paid out, credited or ac- 
cruing to interest of policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1940, a new all-time high. 

Assets back of life insurance policies 



passed $30,000,000,000. 

This figure represents combined "se- 
curity stakes" of nearly 65.000,000 thrifty 
Americans. 

Total life insurance in force is expect- 1 
ed to exceed $117,500,000,000 when final 
reports are in. nearly $4,000,000,000 
more than at any time in history and 
$14,400,000,000 more than in 1929. 

It ia twice the total in force in 1923 and 
more than 13 limes the total of life in- 
surance protection owned by Americans 
in 1900. 

Life insurance as family security base 
increased 14 per cent in the ten depres- 
sion years, now averages nearly $4,000 
per family. 

in 1940. more than 18,000.000 Ameri- 
cans bought new policies aggregating an 
estimated $12,700,000,000, either as new 
purchasers of insurance or as buyers of 
more protection. 



Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Air Conditioning Division 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 
are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 
ness program of the United States, 

Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 
be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



What's What and Why in 





The li<riehe, thickness and shape of each of the iUO leeih on this 
broaching cultir at hpII as ihe distance between tecch must vary no 
more than a few ten-choiuandths of an inch. This j|;rinding machine 
will attend to that, if operated by an expert 




An autontatic thread grinder finishes a big worm gear, Tln^ in.u htne 
ii used to remove the last fraction of an inch of metal afu-r the gear 
has been shaped on another machine. Once hardened, the steel t» 
loo inugh to be Cut by anything but an abrative wheel 




This milling machine simultaneously finishes both sides of a large 
Diesel engine connecting rod. The rod paiises between two cutters 
which cut down the rod to the deaired thickness 




Grinding large screw shafts. This is a general purpose machine that 
can be used for a large variety of shaft grinding work. It is. therefore, 
used in plants building machine tools as well as in the plants of 
customers making other machines 



Wh 



'HEN this country first turned its 
attention to building an adequate de- 
fense, the public state of mind was one 
of optimism. The opinion seemed to be 
generally held that, as the greatest 
mass production nation in the world, 

ifc had merely to turn a spigot and 
ratch tanks, machine guns and air- 
ilanes pour out to equip our defenders. 
That didn't happen. People who 
jiew their way about among produc- 
ion lines knew it wasn't going to hap- 
pen. They knew what lies between a 
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congressional appropriation and a tank 
on the battle line. 

Most of ua lacked that knowledge. 
We went to bed at night convinced that 
defense was an accompiished fact. We 
woke up to find that machine tools 
would have to be the first order of 
business. 

It wa,s all pretty confusing. 

Why should we be all excited about 
machine tools? 

To answer that, we need to know 
what a machine tool is. 



By the most general definition pos- 
sible, machine tools are the machines 
that make machines. Since modern 
wars are fought with machines, the 
machine tool's place in national defense 
now seems a little clearer — if we are 
going to have military machines, we 
need machine tools to make them. 

But, after all, we have been making 
machines for years — automobiles, type- 
writers, computing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, locomotives, 
trucks and tractors, washing machines. 
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lies are being drilled by a radial drill. The plate on top of the 
iece is a jig whiirh guides the drill and so locates the hole. Drill- 
ling machines, especially those used with jigs, are probably the least 
idiificult of all machine tools to operate 



A milling triachine reproduces itsulf by finishing a large, rectangular- 
shaped cast-iron part for another milling machiner The cutter, the 
round, multiple-toothed unit, lower center, rotates and at the same 
time moves across the flat surface that is to be shaved down 





Boring a steel drum on a turret lathe. The drum is machined in two 
directions at one time. Some cutting tools are bolted on the square 
base, others on the larger, six-sided turret. The cutting tools, in- 
cluding huge drills, are brought into position one after another 



An atitomalic machine shaping parts out of uhich ^t.'<irs arc made 
for automobile clutches. Fashioned out of solid steel bars, the parts 
are turned, drilled, reamed and cut off in six simultaneous and 
automatic operations. Parts are turned out one every 30 seconds 



All those were made with machine 
tools. Can't we use the same machine 
tools to make cannon or planes that we 
have been using to make other things ? 

The answer to that is yes and no. If 
we are going to understand this subject 
at ail — and it seems necessary to un- 
derstand it if we are to follow our de- 
fense progress intelligently— we had 
probably better begin at the beginning : 
According to the National Machine 
Tool Builders' Association, a machine 
tool is "a power-driven, complete metal- 



working machine not portable by hand, 
having one or more tool or work-hold- 
ing devices and used for progressively 
removing metal in the form of chips." 
Grinding, honing and lapping machines 
are included in this classification al- 
though the chips removed can be seen 
only under the microscope, but other 
important metal working machines 
such as presses, metal shears, forging 
and stamping machines are omitted. 
They do not remove metal in the form 
of chips. 



There are five major classifications 
of machine tools: 

MiUinfT rjia.ehines removp metal by means 
of a rotating cutter with multiple cutting 

edges. 

Planing machines remove metal by mov- 
ing the work backward and forward un- 
der a stationary cutting tool. 

Turning machines remove metal by ro- 
tating the metal to be worked, and applying 
a cutting tool to it while in rotation. 

Boring machines cut holes in metal by 
means of a rotating cuttitig tool. 

Grinding machines shape a piece of 
( Contimied on page 92) 
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When Boundaries Change . . . 

The map of the world changes overnight. The financial map of your 
customers also changes overnight. Every day more than 1,50<! changes 
are recorded. No credit manager, howsoever astute, can project 
infallible judgement 30, 60, or 90 days into the future. No fair- 
minded executive expects him to do so. Yet, the vital problem still is 
— ti'ilt they or unu't they pay? 

AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 

relieves the credit department of responsibility after goods are 
shipped. At a reasonable cost, it throws a line of defease around your 
receivables, fixing a "boundary line " which limits credit losses. 
"American Credit" reimburses you promptly on delinquencies as well 
as insolvencies. Capital is not only safe, but liquid, too. Selling 
is profit a hie. 

Our new booklet "Business Stability and Profits" explains the func- 
tion of American Credit Insurance 
in terms of your own business. Your 
copy will be sent immediately, upon 
request. Address Dept. N. 



American 
Credit Indemnity 
Company 



OF NfW YORI 



AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

Pint Nolionol Bank Building, Ballimsr* 
J- McFadd«n, Pr*iid«nl 

OFFICES IN PRINCII>AL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 




MEMO . . . 

for Busy Readers 



HOUSEHOLD of 
Family Income average urban work- 
Spurting Upward saw monthly in- 
cunip ri.se nearly $7 
in last six months of 1940, while ex- 
penses remained at Ift.W It-vels. Favor- 
ahlo margin between average earnings 
and living costs is largest in the cighl- 
year records kept by the Norlhwcstern 
National Life Insurance Company. Rec- 
ord iiej>artnient store trade volume, and 
improved instalment collection ratios re- 
fleet greater net buying power in the 
hands of the American consumer. 

Living costs .sank to a low for the year 
in October, have stiffened a trifle since, 
but have been far outstrippeil by rise in 
indu.striul pay checks. Measuring effects 
of pay roll and living cost change-s on 
pocketbooks. the company rep()rt.'3 thai 
an average employed w<Hker'.s family of 
four, with earnings of $120 at average 
1E)33 pay roll levels and spending same 
amount for living expenses at average 
1933 retail prices, had to pay $131.11 in 
June, 1936, to maintain the same stand- 
ard of living; meanwhile the family i>ay 
check had climbed to S133.92. 

In June, 1940. the same standard of 
living for a family of four cost 5131.86, 
while the family's pay check had climbci 
lo SIdO.86; by year's end, monthly pay 
check had racketed almost another $7. 
to $157.49, while living co.'sts hail actual- 
ly fallen 51.10 from June leveKs. lotallinp 
$13076 in December. 1940, or virtually 
the same as in mid-1936. 

Increase in pay rolls in recent months 
ha.") meant net increase in American 
spending power, company a.9serts. as 
total living costs are same as a year ago. 
and really less than last .wmmer. Minor 
increases in clothing and fuel, and in 
miscellaneous household items, have 
been offset by decline in food prices. 

DEMAND for office 
Traders Hit, space in New York's 

but Center Active financial district \s 

greater now than in 
1929, despite persistent downward trend 
of trading on stock exchange. More than 
185,000 executives and office worker.i oc- 
cupy 20.000.000 square feel of oflicc 
space compared with approximately 
175.000 persons In 17.000,000 square feet 
in 1929. the supposed peak. Securities 
and stock brokerage firms rent 18 per 
cent of the total occupied space in the 
diatrict, with 1,504 firms using 3.665,000 
square feet of space and employing in 
July. 1940. approximately 33.000 per- 
sons. Businesses other than securities 
and stock brokerage firms have ab,sorbed 
equivalent of all space relinquished by 
such firms since 1929. plus 3,000.000 
square feet of new space. 

Contribution of banks is significant, 
for the district now includes 75 targe 
American and foreign banks employing 
35,000 persons and occupying 4.000.000 
square feet of office space. Tw^o-thirds 
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"It has 

to be GOOD 
to get me 
So excited ! 



en are \ou going to try 





p 



hasn't? But I didn't know it was so wonderful 
until we got our new Chrysler! 

"This Chrysler has so much power, you just put it 
in 'high* and start ofif for anywhere . . . it pulls out of 
snow banks and mud holes . . . climbs hills . . . dashes 
away from a standing start. . . travels all day without 
your touching clutch or gearshift! 

"Of course Fluid Drive is the magic that enables you 
to do all these things . . . but it's the enormous power 
of that Spitfire engine that gives you the extra thrilL 

"Fred says that the Vacamatic transmission has some- 



thing to do with it, too ... it changes the power ratios, 
or something, like the variable -pitch propeUers on a 
plane. 

"Anyway, it's perfectly amazing that so much power 
can be so smooth and silent . . . and so economical! 

"Why shift gears . . . when Fluid Driving is so much 
simpler, smoother, and easier? The minute you drive 
a Chrysler, you'll agree with me that there is no sub- 
stitute for Fluid Drive. . . there just isn't anything in 
the world like it! 

"I don't see how anybody can aCFord to buy any new 
car without seeing and driving a Chrysler!" 

^ Tuae in on Major Bowes, Columbia Ncm'ork, 
Thursdays. 9 to 10 P. M., E. S.T. 



FOR SAFETY! 

The S.fc^Clu.Vh;-'^/^:; 
9 lifeboat oQ m !h^P|j„„. 
will use H v"J I d to valuaW'.' 



BE MODERN ... WfTH FLUID DRIVE- 
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*'Ah, a money machine! 
Do the coins come out here?" 



— says the 
Liii^c Ma>i-Who-Wa>tts to-Know 





I 



"Well. In a woy- Tliis is a National 

W'indovv-Posting Machine. It nuika 
wotiey for many, many banks— by doing 
more work, better and fastu^r— 




"See! It posts ledger, pass-book and 
journal tccotcIs all at once . . . accumu- 
lates totals . . . provides positive con- 
trol .. . and all records arc locked in. 






"NATIONAL makes other machines, 
i<x), a complete line for all types of 
businesses— for listing, posting, prov- 
ing, analyzing, bookkeeping, check 
writing, remittance control . . . 



"And moref Whatever your business 
pioblem, see National first! Tliese 
machines pay for themselves many 
times over, Tliey arc made by the 
makers of National Cash Registers." 



7«»PAHt " DA^OH. OHIO 

■-v;7h.t.oh.l cash 



of Manhattan's lawyers are situated in 
the fiiiancial and City Hall areas. This 
means 12,000 lav.yers downtown com- 
pared with 13,000 in all of Manhattan 
in 1928. There are 6,072 lawycis on 
Broadway from Nos. 1 to 401; 2,615 on 
Wall, Broad ami Pine Streets, short 
streets all. Law firms occupy nearly as 
much space in the financial district as 
aecurltiea and stock brokerag-e firms— 
3,000,000 .square feet against 3,Sfi5,000. 

More than 100 railway and utility com- 
panies uai in excess of 1,000.000 square 
feet. Mining, mineral, chemical, ma- 
chinery and equipment concerns occupy 
1.350.000; oil companies and dealers in 
coal, coke and the other commoiiilies. 
1,400,000: shipping and transportation, 
1,080,000; engineers, architects, builders 
and insurance, accounting and real 
estate concerns. 1.780 .000; and ofBces of 
the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, 500.000. This group and other 
smaller interests occupy more than 
fl.0O0;0O0 square feet, have approxi- 
mately 72.500 persons on local rolls. 

Figures appear in a report by Schlang 
Bros. & Company, real estate manageivs, 
New York. Report concludes that 8-1 
per cent of available space south of 
Cortlandt Street was rented at Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, that major vacancy is be- 
low tenth floor level, that rate of space 
absorption is contmuing at accelerated 
rate, that rates for desirable space will 
harden long before October, 1941. when 
90 per cent of total space, including 
virtually all tower offices, is expected to 
he occupied. 

RESTRICTIONS on 
length of time liquor 
wholesalers and 
manufacturers may 
give retaUers to pay for alcoholic bev- 
erages are now in effect in 18 states and 
District of Columbia. Federal Govern- 
ment's time limit on credit is 30 days. 

Restrictions are intended to prevent 
wholesalers, manufacturers and distill- 
ers from using credit to reduce competi- 
tion and obtaining undue control over 
retail out!et.s: also, to make more en- 
forceable the restrictions most states 
have put on retailers' extension of credit 
to consumers, according to a survey by 
the Illinois Legislative Council. 

Three states — Arizona. Arkansas and 
Kentucky — require cash sales. Indiana, 
South Carolina and Tennessee provide 
for maximum credit terms of ten or 15 
days. In Georgia, credit may be extended 
until Thursday of the week following the 
purchase, while in New York ami the 
District of Columbia credit may be ex- 
tended, respectively, to the tenth and 
fifteenth of the following month. Seven 
states— Colorado, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico 
and Rhode Island — set 30 days as the 
maximum credit period. 

Under the laws of Illinois, Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska, 90 days' credit may 
be offered to retailers. The federal rule 
of 30 days maximum credit applies in 
these states to interstate sales by whole- 
salers to retailers, and to such intrastate 
sales as, without such regulation, would 
adversely affect interstate commerce. 

In the ten other stulea which permit 
liquor sales by private dealers and have 
no specific restriction on credit to re- 



Time Rules 
Liquor Credit 
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tallers, federal regulation is the only 
governmental limitation. In 16 other 
States retail establishnienta are operated 
by the states as a monopoly. In Wyom- 
ing the wholesale business is operated 
by the state while retailing is in private 
hands. Kansas. Mississippi and Okla- 
homa prohibit the sale of distilled spirits. 

ECONOMIC conse- 
Defense Makes, quences of diversion 
Breaks Jobs of millions of civil- 

ians to military life 
through defense requirements arc scaled 
in curient forecasts as business distur- 
bances of minimum proportions. General 
conclusions hold that, apart from bud- 
getary problems involved in financing 
so costly an undertaking, necessarily 
spread over a period of years, complex 
readjustments of industry must be made 
that will take account of changes in em- 
ployment and relocation of workers and 
their families. Problems relating to re- 
organization of business personnel will 
be especially prominent in early stages 
of defense preparations. 

Substantial reduction in volume of un- 
employment is expected, as gradually 
persons now without woi'k either are 
selected for training or are able to find 
jobs vacated by draftees. Not all these 
vacancies will be filled promptly. Even if 
the drafting of 1.000,000 men should be 
immediately reflected in work oppor- 
tunities for another million now unem- 
ployed, result would represent only a 
minor part of total potential expansion 
of employment that may be induced by 
defense preparations as a whole. Rever- 
sal of trend in this aspect of unemploy- 
ment when men, after receiving 
scheduled training, resume former busi- 
ness positions is possible; but broad ef- 
fects would depend on conditions too far 
in future to be subject to present ap- 
praisal. 

Once stabilization of the numbers of 
men in training or active service is 
reached and so long as no substantial 
reduction of military forces is ordered, 
simultaneously and in approximately 
equal numbers some men will be enter- 
ing training and others will be resuming 
civilian status. Accordingly, any such 
general readjustment of employment as 
would be reflected in a net broadening of 
unemployment need not be reckoned 
among the probable con-sequences of the 
new procedure. 

What proportion of the unemployed 
will be required in the various occupa- 
tions affected by the defense program 
cannot be clearly foreseen. Reemploy- 
ment will be influenced by the availabil- 
ity Of skilled persons among the jobless 
and the provision that will be made 
where necessary for training workers 
required in new positions. 

Indicative of contemplated scope of 
reemployment ia an official statement 
that 5,500,000 idle workers are available 
for defense industries. These workers 
are registered by offices affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service. 
A classified inventory of their skills has 
been compiled, with designated geo- 
graphical grouping. Combined influence 
of conscription and other defense prepa- 
rations holds no present promise of fully 
solving unemployment problem, but 
moves in that direction. 



Bijsiisess 
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WHEN aiENTS ENTER die executive offices of Mr. C. V. Starr, President of 'ITie United States 
Lift? ln[.iJraiH-r fa»rii|*ati\'. N["w York. !liey arc prccti^d by a smart Artnritriptif^, fliMjr. The forcf^round 
is biarfc ^ itli feature strips antl border ol while and [warl gray. The offiees were cJetnratfd by Mrs. 
Helen Graham Park, New York decorator- Floors installed by C. & L Zimmermaa, Mew York. 



Nol long apn. these smart offices 
wfip ni lilting niure lliari Uifl 
space. Then ihey were I'resh- 
encil up! Completely rcmod- 
flctll .\nil as usual. .Armstrong's 
Linoleum played an important 
part in the work. 

Bf cause of iheir gay color 
and smart design, Armstrong 
floors form the liasis of rctnod- 
eling vviirk. They help attract 
trade, .save cleaning rosts. and 
stand up under heavv iralhc. 

Ask your local lintdeum mer- 
chant lo show you how Utile it 
costs to freshen up ynttr husi- 
ness home the Armstrong way. 
And wrile for our new. ctdor- 
illustrated book. Sent IVpp ( Wi 
tiutsiile U. S. A.). Armsirong 
Cork Co., floor Div.. 1 KKiCoral 
St., Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of 
cork products since I860) 




IMPRESSIONS OF 
YOUR BUSINESS are 

sure [o he fav, arable i\hen 
you welerame tustntners 
witti art nttrai^live l^oor (if 
AtniHtrottg't Lincileum. 
Note the riever inset in 
the Artiistrfing (luor 
ahowiE here in the recep- 
tion rtmn-i of Mr. Starr's, 
eieeutiie ylTii.x'&. Dignity, 
conilort, long vettr, are 
aisri teatttrr?, of tllt?Be 
m[>deru busineu fic^ora. 



LIXOLEIM 
FLOORS 

Camtom f.aiH or {W^\ SfanilartI DtfgiaM 



i'LAIN . INLAID . EMBOSSED ■ JASPE • CORK TILE . ASPHALT TILE 
RUBBER TILE . ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions as 
of February t com- 
pared u'ith the same 
month last year 



PRESSURE of the expanding defense program super- 
imposed on normal industrial activity stimulated nearly 
all lines of business in January. Forward buying contin- 
ued to pile uj) steel orders despite increased capacity 
production. Railroad and passenger traffic continued lo 
improve, indicating best returns for carriers since 1931. 
Past records for January were exceeded in both sales and 
output of automobiles, while manufacturers expanded 
plant capacity to handle armament orders. 

Electricity output held its ten per cent gain over last 
year and defense construction carried engineering awards 
129 per cent above 1940. Woolen and cotton mill activity 
was the highest since the last war and domestic copper 
production tagged behind demand. 

New financing fell off from December and security 
prices declined as transactions shrank to 1919 levels. 
Commodities generally held steady, although agricultural 
products lost ground at the month end. Wholesale and 
retail trade continued to gain, approaching 1929 peaks. 



Country wide effects of the defense program 
are reflected in the brightening of the Map 
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Continuing the upswing noted during the eight months from May to December, the general level of busi- 
ness activity in January indicated a further slight rise to the highest for more than a decade past 
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"SMOOTH AS STILL WATER" 




nmcmt/t 



Fully Coated Pririfing Papers 

Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 

N^EW this year, S't'v^/rtia/* printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Ifett4'/<r€i/f/ papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 
rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. f/'^t'4>/rfifr/ papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell ! But that's 
not all — 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at 110 sacrifice of quality by specifying i?i?i*e«N({w7/' papers 
because ^jf^tf^tlrwi/ provides all the bsauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
srep-up to '/'fttf/rca/ {quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 



Seeing is believing . . . Write Kimberly-Clark for 
Y>iOQis printed residls OD. Sjpin^cf)fi/ ,^piw<pk 
papers— results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 
You'll agree, these new-rype papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 



"JV"ufeet 

Made luper - imooth by o new patented 
coaling procest for high-quallt/ pointing. 



1^1 mf 



I mieet 

Compartton \q Trufect qt lower cotir For 
uis where quoUl'y remains □ factor, btrt 
Isis vKocting printed results demandeij. 




TRADE MAFIK 



Vlultif. 



I^ect ' 

Wh«rt economy counr» in volume printing, 
fhis grade doei a splendid job> 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION • Established 1872 

NEW fOKK-\li Easi -Sind SiicM CHlCAGO-8 .South Miihiitio Avenue 



NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

LOS ANGELES- 5 1 0 Weil Sixth Sircoi 
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HOW ONE SUCCESSFUL COMPANY 




ESSEX WIRE NOW HAULS 3 TIMES AS MUCH PER 
TRIP — SAVES MONEY— REDUCES INVENTORIES — 
IS ABLE TO GIVE BETTER SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 



faced with the necessi'fy oi lowering iH 
experimented back in 1932 with its firit 
from the start orid as the Company exp 
its fleet of Fruehouf Trailers until fifteen 

Bigger Loadt — By using Trailers, the 
Essex Corporation Finds it possible to 
pull far larger loads thart could be 
tarried with trucks of the some size. A 
truck will easily pull three limes the load 
that it can carry. This results in impor- 
tant savings since fewer trucks ore re- 
quired to handle the same tonnage. 

More Ftexibte — Essex has been able 
lo maintain more flexible service be- 
tween the main plant ot Detroit ond 
bronch plants and worehouses through- 
out the Middle West. Largely this is the 
result of Tryck-Troiler operation. In many 
industries one truck serves three to five 
Trailers, permitting simultaneous looding, 
unloading and hauling. 

Smaller Inventories — Essex hos found it 
possible to reduce inventories at branch 
plants, since, at a moment's notice, o 
Truck-Trailer can be economico/fy routed 
with a copocity load to the point where 
stocks ore needed. 

Prompt Delivery To Customers — The 

Essex Corporation hos frequently been 
oble in emergencies to render unusuolly 
prompt service to customers, due to the 



FRUmUFTRAim 



hauling costs, Ihe Essex Wire Corporation 
Fruehauf Trailer. The move proved sound 
onded — which it rapidly did — so, too, did 
are now in service. 



extreme flexibility of its inter-plant 
Truck-Trailer houling system. Stocks con 
be quickly moved from plont to plont 
for customer's convenience or delivered 
direct to destination. 

YOU SAVE IN EVERY WAY 
It'* easy lo lee why Truck-Trailert 
are being used with such success in 
more than 100 lines of business. 

Your investment rs less, operating 
and upkeep costs are lower and re- 
plocemenl costs are less. Owners 
report savings of from 30?^ to 60 /S. 

Why not look into the Truck-Troiler 
method of hauling? A phone call 
will bring a Irotned Fruehauf mon 
with all the facts. 

WorM'i largeit BuiMtrf of Trvct-Ffoi^ef I 
FKUCHAUF TMAILIi COMFANT * DETtOIT 

Safes ond Sez-vrcc ,n PrjncipoJ Cihei 




Factory Output 
Steadily Mounts 



r HVSICAI^ output of Amc-icnn manu- 
facluruiK inriuatrtes incrra.ni'd in the ?H 
year period between 1899 ami 1837 hy 
2T6 per cent, On the avmngp. counting 
in pootl years and bad. iiianufacturt'rs 
raised Iheu- physical output at rate of 

5 per cent a year fa.sler than total na- 
tional product- which mduiifs. besides 
fabricated {>"0<ls, unproee-saed footi.s and 
fuels, services and new construction. 

The.se eonidusion« are anions the most 
signilicanl appeannji; in Sulomon Fnbri- 
canl's "The Output of Manufacturing 
Indu-slnes, 1H99-Ii*37." published by the 
National Bureau of Kconomic Research, 
New York, as pari of a project financed 
Ijy the Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion of Pittsburjrh. 

A public gain — from indu.stry 

BETVVKEN lS5t9 and 1937 eounlry's 
population increased from "5,000,000 lo 
129.000,000. or 73 per cent. Since manu- 
facturing output increased by 276 per 
cent in thi.i period Mr. Fiibrlcant rcasona 
a gain of approximately 120 per cent in 
nianufaotured Roods available pvr 
riiititii. As this figure makes no allow- 
ancc for changes in quality of products, 
which have undoubtedly improved on 
the average, i-i.se of 120 per cent under- 
•statcs rather than overstates prr rafUa 
Rain in faclory-made Kootis. 

In the .18 year.<» Included in the study, 
factory output changed not only in vol- 
ume but also in composition. The forest 
products group ceased lo be largest con- 
tributor to the nation's manufactured 
goods: in 1R99 it accounted for 16 per 
cent of Ihe flow of products from Ameri- 
can factories, but in 1937 for only four 
per cent. Textiles also declined in rela- 
tive Importance. Chemical products In- 
creased their share of the aggregate, as 
did tran.«fportation equipment and print- 
ing and publishing enterprises. 

Large increa.seii. from lfi99 to 1937, 
are recorded in output of transportation 
equipment, pelrolcum and cou! products, 
chemical products, paper products, and 
products of the printing and publishing 
industries. Physical output of each of 
first two gi oups was more than 12 times 
as large in 1937 as in 1899. Chemical 
products, paper products, ami printing 
and publishing grew six- or seven -fold. 
In contrast, physical output of forest 
pro<lucls group actually declined by sev- 
en per cent, while leather products rose 
only 69 per cent, les.i rapidly than popu- 
lation, which increased by 73 percent. 

Divergence in growth of individual in- 
dustries was notable. A revealing illus- 
tration of di.'iparity in trends is provided 
by the transportation equipment group. 
Although this group as a whole made 
enornioua gains, most industries manu- 
facturing transportation equipment lost 
ground. Great exception was the auto- 
mobile industrj'. Its output in 1937 was 
1,800 times greater than thai of 1899— 
sufficiently greater lo overbalance losses 
in such industries as carriages and 
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wagons, railroad equipment and ship- 
building. 

In the recent period. 1929-37, output 
of manufacturing continued to rise, but 
more siowly tlian in tlie three decades 
preceding. Increase in total factory out- 
put was three per cent in 1929-37, where- 
as gam in population was six per cent. 

Commenting on the significance of his 
index, Mr. Fabricant points out that 
manufacturing is only one segment of 
the entire industrial system. To quote: 

The total national product of manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing industries 
combined more than doubled belWEen 
1899 and 1937, rismg some 30 per cent 
more rapidly than population during the 
38 years. One reason for the increase in 
the pur capitit national product wa^s, of 
course, the great advance in manufactur- 
ing: industries. But the converse is true as 
well: the relatively greater rise in manu- 
facturing output was in an important 
sense a consequence of the growth in the 
total national product. 

During the period under consideration 
the increase in average per capita income 
led to an even greater rise in average pcj 
capita expenditure on factory-made 
goods. There was a shift from domestic 
to factory production of such articles as 
bread, canned food and clothing, as 
housewives cast off the burden of domes- 
tic chores. In some of their household 
duties women were increasingly aided by 
manufaclurt'd appliances such as wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners. 

The rise in standards of living was ac- 
companied also by greater fahricatlonal 
elaboration of consumer goods passing 
through factories. Working in the other 
direction was the tendency for expendi- 
tures on services to rise with standards 
of living. Apparently, however, the ser- 
vice industries did not progress rapidly 
enough to cause a decline in the fraction 
of income expended on manufactured 
consumer goods. 

Another set of influences making for 
relative growth In manufactures may be 
traced to the forces underlying the in- 
crea-se in productivity, which in turn was 
responsible tn targe measure for the rise 
in total output. The industrial division of 
labor grew finer. Manufacturing indus- 
tries took over some of the work formerly 
done in other industries. Mechanization 
of agriculture is a vivid example of this 
interchange of functions. The increased 
division of labor is to be observed also in 
the shift toward factory slaughter of 
meat animals and toward factory produc- 
tion of butter. 

A third reason why manufacturing rose 
in relation to other industries is connect- 
ed with the preceding one. The gi'owth of 
population, and the consequent pressure 
upon natural resources, exerted a deep 
influence on the character of our foreign 
trade. (Tariffs here and abroad also play- 
ed a part, of course, ! Instead of exporting 
as much wheat and cotton as formerly, 
we turned to the export of more automo- 
biles and machinery in order to secure 
products not made in this country. 

In discussing individual manufactur- 
ing industries, Mr. Fabricant notes that 
"a decline in the aggregate price re- 
ceived for the services of labor, capi- 
tal and other agents of fabrication has 
often been associated with an excep- 
tionally rapid rate of growth in output. 
Those manufacturing industries wiiich 
have forged ahead of others in produc- 
tion are usually the ones in which prices 
have been cut in relation to the average 
for all manufacturing," 




If MAILING means $$ Overtime 



It doesn't take many extra hours at tiiiie- 
and-one-half to ofi'set an operating budget ... If 
mailing is tUe cause of overtime in your office, the 
Pitney-Bowcs Postage Meter can be a budget saver. 

Printing Meter po.stage directly on envelopes 
takes less time than moistening and sticking ordinary 
stamps . . . The Meter prints stamp, postmark and 
your own advertisement, seals the cn\ elope Hap — 
all in the turn of a die. The Meter provides any kind 
of postage needed, takes less time than separating 
and sticking ordinary stamps. Even on mixed mail 
— letters, bulky packages, parcel post, the Meter 
often does the job in half the previons time. 

The Postage Meter give.s absolute postage 
protection, automatically accounts for postage, too. 
Metered Mail doesn't wait in the postoffice for 
postmarking or cancelling, can make earlier trains. 

It doesn't take much o^■e^time mailing to pay 
for a Postage Meter ... to end mailing overtime. Call 
our nearest office for a demonstration in your office 
. . . or send the coupon — mm '. 

PiTNEY-BowEs Postage Meter Co. 

J.71'6" Pacific Si. J Sttinifoniy Conn . . , Branchrs in principal 
cities, Comidt. your frlfpltour dirt-dvry , , , In Canada — 
Canadian Foliage Meters & Machines C<?., Lid. 



Pitncy-Bowes Postage M<:tcr Co, 
1326 Pftoilic St., Stamford, Oiiin, 

□ M*i| mp "The Great Qrimlt LcjitullF Surrey' 

□ Wiira may kdve ■ dcmonitiAtiDii? 

\amm , .. 
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Business Can Escape Change 



Despite defense orders 
business keeps one hand free 
for new civilian products 



1 • A TYPEWRITER roll i» now marie of a transparent 
jilaMtic wilh a Hmall liffhl arranged rio lhat stencils anil othi-r 
difficult work ace il!uminaii"d from beneath and casiily read. 
The roller is hard, yet resilient, and has a iong-lasling smooth 
surface which makes possible a large number of carbon copies. 

2 • AN OFFICE deak is now made only 29 inches high. II 
Is Maid to allow easier reading and writing and greater Renei-al 
comfort. It is designed to make no sacrifice of drawer room 
knee space, is made of steel and pla.stlc, 

3 • A NEW duplicating machine is able to produce both 
offset and relief duplicating — that is, to reproduce from offset 
plates oi from type, electrotypes, or rubber plates. The change- 
over can be made in ten minuter. It can be had with a suction 
feeder and double sheet eliminator. It handles work up to 10 
X 14" at 5,400 sheets per hour. 

4 • AN INBOARD motorboat deslRned to compete vrilh 
oulboards In price has a seamless hull of plywood, liRht water- 
co(jled motor developing B-IQ horsepower, which drives the 15 
fool boat from slow trolling spccd.s up to 12 or 15 miles an h<jur 

5 • AN ALL-ELECTRIC typewriter is now made that auto- 
matically proportions the space allr>wed to the width of the 
letter struck. Either a book type or a fine line typewriter type 
is available. II is said to turn out neater, more legible copy and 
to save up to 15 per cent in space. 

6 • BEARINGS that arc slightly flexible are now made 
essentially as two concentric metal tubes with a seamless rub- 
ber filling the space between. The bearing surface may be 
bronze or other melal. They are recommended for noise and 
vibration elimination, for shock absorption, for compensation 
for slight misalignment, 

7 • HEELS for milady's shoes are now made of a plastic 
which Is said to present advantages over wood — they are hol- 
low and lighter, have a slight resiliency, are tough, won't scuff, 
spilt or chip. They are made in several colors. Special leather 
lifts are snapped on without nailing. 

8 • A NEW process for treating redwood bark fibers makes 
thctn lire-resistant and adds to their value as a blown insula- 
tion in both the cold storage Industry and In the domestic field. 

9 • AN ILLUMINATED pushbutton eliminates hunting for 
house number and doorbell at night. It can be used for private 
homes, apartments, dociois' or dentists' offices. II comes in a 
brown plastic case with small light which illuminates name- 
plate, house number, and the transparent pushbutton itself. 

TO • FOR TAKING medicine there Is a short-handled, full, 
capacity teaspoon made of a tasteless and odorless Iranaparent 
plastic. A flat base on the stub handle permits It to be set down 
without spilling. 

1 1 • A NEW FORMULA for skin protection where synthetic 
finishes may bo irritating also acts to prevent perspiration on 
the hands and thus protect delicate ports ^uch as precision 
bearings anil airplane parts. It is .said to be not hai-mful. ea.sy 
to apply and easy to remove. 

12 • LADIES' GLOVES are now avnihihie made from one of 
the synthetic yarns. They arc a knit fabric resentl)linK heavy 
silk in appearance. The yarn Is completely non-absorbent and 
ordinary stains as grease or lipstick can be removed by wash- 



ing In soap and water. After washini;. they may he dty and 
ready to wear in 40 minutes. 

13 • A NEW DEVICE for expanding pi.^tons is sufflclently 
pconomlcal that any repairman may use it. It Is a hand tool 
which depends on two wheels— one Inside, one outside the 
piston — for its expanding nclion. 

14 • A UNIT HEATER is now made in cabinet form for 
heating ofilces, lobbies, stores and the like. It has nuiet blower 
fans, motor and heating roil in one iiiiil for connection with 
steam or hot water system. All piping and electrical connec- 
tions are made within the cabinet. It is said to have a capacity 
three to live times lhat of n con vector. 




15* FOR proieciing feel against ytei or cold there arc (ooi socki 
made of a iriinsparenl rubber fiydrocKIoride which are waterproof 
and air-light. They arc thin, pliable, extremely lighlvreighl, tough, 
semiplaslic; are slipped on over stocking feet before putting on 

shoes. 



16 • A NEW PORTABLE testing device for rating of film 
type wire Insulation woi ks by determining the time it take.-? a 
mechanical "finger nail" (o wear through to the metal under 
the insulation. It slops automatically when finished. An electric 
motor furnishes the power and only a few Inches of wire are 
re()Uired. 

17 • RAPID ACTION toggle pliers with a throat of one and 
one-half by three Inch capacity permits work to be held several 
inches from the edge of the sheet or board. The pliers have a 
pressure ratio of 93 to one, lock automatically when the handles 
are squeezed, but release instantly when desired. 

18 • A NEW PAPER finishing process makes possible in- 
dividual watermarks for any quantity or grade of paper. It is 
suitable for business stationery, forms, checks, documents. 

19 • AN ALTIMETER for automobiles similar to those in 
airplanes is now made at an economical cost. It shows cjuickly 
the height of hills or relative height of other places on the 
route. It can be set to show change in barometric pressure over- 
night. 

20 • DESIGNED to move tote boxes, drums, and the like a 
factory mule with a single driving and steering front wheel, 
a low platform, a turning radius of 38". will go through narrow 
aisles and doors. II is powered by a small gasoline motor but 
can be obtained in an electric model. ^ Hamuer 

EniTon's Notk -This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bii.siNK.'iR has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices In Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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l^*iH!if»^ iff fake an imt't^e test 
HifiJiurctrirn/oa jh i/trt ruft aux- 
ihitry firarrtifsr rtigtnc ai the 
Bcttiiix, Stw Jei^\t:y plant &f 
fJxUpic Ai'iattoH DifiiioH. Such 
Shili iinet If'iH, io makv a creed 
ami J (■iiretr of Prcf/jjo?/, iifi 
Atnertca's prietUss assets. 



Split-second performance aloft is born of 
split -thousandth precision here 



AMERICA'S swift i^trtde^ to stturity art 
best measured in rhdii.sandths of an 
inch! Multiplitd at hundreds of massively 
delicate machines like this one, by skillful, 
careful Bendix craftsmen, such accuracy 
spells American Air Supremacy. 

The keen minds and the deft lingers of 
twenty thousand loyal citi/ensare busytoday 
in fourteen big Bendix plants, guiding (he 
fine-M tools procurable, to produce the most 
nearly perfect aircraft units we can create. 

Aircraft instruments bearing the honored 
name. Pioneer, deserving and holding, by 
proved reliability, the trust of alt men who 
fly. Eclipse aircraft electrical components of 
enormous variety, but of a single, very high. 



standard of excellence. Befit/ix Aitcraft 
Racfia eijuipntent. providing our airmen 
with some of the must .startling safeguards 
yet achieved by science. Scintilla Aircraft 
Mtsgnetoi, affording ignttioti efficiency no 
foreign source on earth has matched. 

There are other great names in this Ben- 
dixgroup— Cory for shipei|uipment. Bendix 
Drive to start faithfully millions of engines. 
Stromberg and Zenith in carburetion, and 
the nameof Bcndi.t itselffor brakes, landing 
gear, control systems and universal joints. 

We believe that you will be gtad to know 
these facts . . . and we ptedgf you our very 
best endeavors — for America and all that 
she stands foe. 





AVIATION CORPORATION 

f/ann all lENDIX, H. J. • SOUTH BEND, IND. • BROOKLYN • ELMiRA, N. Y. 
SIDNEY, N. Y. . BAITIMORE • NEW YORK • DETtOIT - TROY, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA • WAYNE. MICH. ■ BtlRBANK, CAl. • WINDSOR, ONT. 
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w-hat/ 
move whole 

CITIES? 



Impossible ? Yet it's a fact! Not in space — IN 
TIME !^ the important thing to YOU, Mr. Shipper! 

IMPROVED SANTA FE SCHEDULES 
BRING MANY MARKETS 24 HOURS 
CLOSER TO CHICAGO - • THE EAST • • 
THE WEST* 'THE SOUTHWEST! 




• Sixt/j morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
Chicago. 

• Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Leavenworth. 

• Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, 
Houston, and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise.) 

• Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 

^The only overnight freight service, Chicago to 
Kansas City. 

• Free pickup and delivery service on less carload 

merchandise. 

Sfita Fe Service MOVES with the speed and depend- 
ability that keeps you clear oj traffic problems. . . Ship via 
Santa Fe wliether a train io^d, carload or a single package. 

J. J. GROGAN 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Me and the 
Consumer Movement 



/Continued fioiii pai/e id) 
so lh<? consumer literature told me. any 
lime you find a business group effective- 
ly organized you can bo sure it is a 
Royalist "pressure group." If we organ- 
ized consumers didn't watch out, these 
Royalist and unscrupulous "pressure 
groups" would usie us for the "furthering 
of their own selfi.<ih ends " 

The only way we consumers couitt 
save ourselves from business "pressure 
groups" would be to form a bigger ami 
better "pressure group," Really. I hadn't 
known there were so many consumer 
pressure groups. Sometimes these "good- 
of-the-cause" pressure groups, who are 
out to oul-pressure businesa, are led by 
a government agency: a sort of Sir 
Lancelot, out to save all us lily-white 
consumer Elaines. How soon we "or- 
ganized consumers" could come into 
consumer heaven, when we would de- 
stroy all the powers of darkness and 
evil now wielded by big. llltle, or any 
private business, depended on just one 
thing: 

How soon consumers will achieve 
equality in the market depends on pres- 
sure ea-erted by the consumer. 

Practicing and preaching 

IT BEGAN to look like maybe this con- 
sumer movement for all its high and 
holy purpose, might have clay feet. One 
of the hangovers from my Individualist 
upbringing, and from which I hadn't as 
yet been able to cleanse myself was that 
anybody who preached a thing surely 
should be expected to practice it. Yet 
here were the various consumer agencies 
yelling to heaven against "pressure 
groups." and in the next breath telling 
ua "poor consumers" that our goal could 
only be reached by "pressure exerted." 
Frankly — that reasoning floored me. 

So I began to wonder just who, and 
what, lay back of the consumer move- 
ment. 

All I could learn, from much study of 
consumer literature, was that the aim 
of this movement, and I quote from an 
article that plugged the movement, ia: 

To control both quality anct profll by 
the operation of retail business them- 
selves. 

That was the day I dumped my con- 
sumer movement literature into the 
waste basket. Because every good thing 
In the way of material goods that I have 
enjoyed has come to me through the 
profits, and sometimes mighty skimpy 
profits, of retail business. 

So I began to examine with horror 
and distaste this movement whose sole 
object was the "control of the protit ays^ 
tern, and the operation of retail businesa" 
by the consumers them.ielvea. 

You can be sure I began to dig deeper 
trying to learn who was back of this 
thing -who was providing the free ad- 
vertising that put consumer literature 
in every small-town library, and every 
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home that would send a three-cent stamp 
to certain govemment agenciea. I learn- 
ed: 

Government agencies are actively aid- 
ing in the work of such (consumer) 
groups. 

So — it was "government agencies" 
who were "actively aiding" the organ- 
izations whose sole aim is to thi'ow out 
private enterprise. 

Furthermore, it was certain govern- 
mental agencies which "supplied in- 
formation about consumers' coopera- 
tives." 

These apparently innocent and innoc- 
uous "consumers' cooperatives" when 
broken down and stripped to the skele- 
ton, were what? 

Those organizations through which 
consumers are attempting to control 
both quality and profit by the operation 
of retail business themselves. 

The consumer literature said it was 
wicked and a "wanton waste" to spend 
money for advertising. 1 ask : 

What about this wicked and wanton 
waste — taking taxpayers' money to pay 
for government advertising, where in- 
deed the "poor consumer" isn't as yet 
conscious that he's being milked and get- 
ting nothing for it? 

I shall never be asked to give my side 
of the story before any consumers coun- 
sel division, either individually, or as 
"spokesman for a group of neighbors." 

I shall never know the joys of living 
in the "privileged group" of Greenbelt, 
where you can rent a S16,000 home for 
$40 a month. 

No — hut as a consumer, in the honest- 
to-God low income brackets I am fed up 
with this organization that is taking in 
so many American women who are in- 
deed "buying blind" in to this movement 
that would take from them the very 
system that allows them to be consum- 
ers. "Pity the poor consumer" — indeed. 
It's about time she woke up. 
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Eviction from Home 



EVICTION from their homes is faced 
by 140 farm famdies in Alaska who are 
behind in their mortgage payments. 

Another case of the lich mortgage 
holder demanding his pound of flesh? 
No, the evictor in this case is a federal 
Government subsidiary, the Alaskan 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. It 
seems the Alaskan pilgrimage for the 
imderprivileged has not fared well. Of 
the original 200 famdies transplanted 
from the states, only 94 remain, accord- 
ing to a report coming from this out- 
post of civilization, A few of the indi- 
vidualists like Walter Pippei ( see "Vision 
of Utopia Revised at Matanuska," N, B., 
Nov. '38) could take care of themselves 
but most of the colonists were not good 
Pilgrims. 

Unlike the Mayflower Pilgrims, they 
were handicapped by a paternal govern- 
ment. 



"We find Air Travel 
a great asset" 



Spys AlBERT H. WORRllU 

Grocery & B.^king Co., 
Cittfhf*"''' O*'" 



by motor. ^^^^ thou- 

-Our c«"'P'"^^^^d over nmc- 
„„d ^t°7:/^;„T managed by 

teen jXrcntbriwhes-ln 
twenty-four d.HMe^ ^^.^^^ 

^,g,„..auoo and 
operation are es ^^^^ ^( 

"Instructions „^i<,kly and 
P-'-V -"«b;^^:;::,r often not 

P'nfhas happened frequently 



MR TRAVEL IS EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL 

More and more each year business 
men are coming to recognixu the 
intrinsic value of Air Travel. 

They sec it as a road to more 
efficient business methods — a way 
in get more things i/one /.iiter timl 
more effectively at less cost. 

Because trips are 'shorter' by air, 
these men spend less lime in travel, 
which means fewer overnight 'hops' 
and less travel expense, with more 
time for productive work. They 
gain hours, days, and even weeks, 
depending on the length of the trip. 



«n rVie Pacific Coast 
''^^■?Traf.o"dn'^---^'t 

^'-^^'^t^n:^^:^;^ 

i„c^:ductingo-b--^-- 



IT MVS TO 



And they cover territory quickly and 
efiiciencly with a minimum of travel 
fatigue. 

More eflicient business methods are 
worth investigating.Why not phone 
your local Airline office and have a 
representative call and explain how 
Air Travel can benefit your business.' 

Air Transport Association 

1 3!i Sourh La Sille Strtfijc, Cliicaj^o. IIIiaoi$ 
7"^// tduiiithnut iamPiSt^ij is ipomtntd joinjly 6y 
the 17 majttr AirlintiS rif the Vnit(4 States ttftii 
C^nuil.t, urJ Miittufaaartrs and Supplrm I& iht 
Air Trii«spoT> Industry. 



SPEED DELIVERY OF RUSH ORDERS BV AIR EXPRESS! Ynu can fill rush orderi with 
"telcjtiaphic" speed to any jcction of checountry ...oirnifgiA,.. by specifyioif J-mite-a-miDUte 
Air Exprcsi. Low rates include special pick-up and immediine, speciil delivery for all ship- 
menu, large or Inull, heavy or Ughi. FhoQe Air Express Divijian, Railway Express Agency. 
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iwelery 




Clips, bracelet and earrings with simu- 
lated gems form a matching set 



A lapel ornament in which all figures are 
made of plastic 



f\ DRAGON fly In bright vari-colored enamel whose four •wings 
move at the alightegt touch, a pelican, symbol of charily, whose 
gilt wings jeweled with make-believe rubles and pearls is a copy 
of a Renaissance original — these are manifestations of a new art 
and a new style which haa developed a business of astonishing 
proportions in the past 15 years. 

The trade calls these ornaments, often tawdry, sometimes 
beautiful, by the collective name of "junk jewelry." The artists 
who make the finer pieces call them "costume gems." Both types 
follow the modern trend in fashions, which alms at endowing 
every woman with glamour. 

Untll a decade and a half ago no fashionable woman would 
nalder wearing anything but genuine jewels. Today both the 
parlor maid and the debutante wear ornaments which may be 
classified roughly as "attention getters'" or what the professional 
buyers call "conversation pieces," designed to bridge the first 
awkward seconds in a momentous encounter. Even if she has a 
pint pitcher of diamonds, the glamour girl of 1941 still adores 
the silly little trifles that don't even dent a five dollar bill. For 
an inveslment of less than six dollars her sister across the rail- 
road tracks can wear a complete set of costume jewelry. 
Shortly afler World War I craftsmen in metals and stone bc- 
n experimenting with imitations, but "junk jewelry" business 
in America remained negligible until it fell into the hands of the 
Parisian •■binitv ctnttun ." In 1927 one far-sighted dress designer 
in Paris startled the fashion world by presenting a collection of 
^xrystal jewelry as part of the wardrobe on exhibit. The craze 
^fhtught on -and "couturier junk" had arrived. 

The "junk Jewelry" center is in New York, with designers, 
^^Vhcther employed on permanent staffs or as free-lance artists, 
^^^orking in almost perfect anonymity. The (Jevelopmenl of Amer- 
ican <le3igncr3 and American sources of materials, especially 
plastics, which show the faceting and luster of gems, or the 
gleam of moonstones and cabochona. were important substitutes 
in 1940 for materials formerly Imported and nuw unavailable. 

~J11I,1*;TTA K. ARTHUR. 
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A dragon fly lapel 
pin of colored enam- 
el flaps its wings 




A sparkling jewelry 
ensemble with imi- 
tation rubies 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 



9/^ 



\Vi, KNf.vv. r.ONG A(;o. tliat tlie l!Ml Hottliiis "fFiiur Roses 
wtuild be a w'liiskey of extraordinary excellctice. 

VVl- knew — because of ihe exccpiional cart' with wliicli 
wc tlistillft) the spctiul vvbiskifs for todiiy's Four Roses, 
live vfiirs ap;o anil lnnfft-r. Wt- kne«' — bicaiise of the 
added kmmledi^e .mil skdl wliicli we i^lowly brmi^lil 
dieiii li> iiiaturitv. 

Bill no om: — not even we ourselves — ttiiilil liave fore- 
seen their present magiiificciite. Of alt the line whiskies 



we've made or known — in onr /(> yearH' exjierience — 
none ever [josscssed siitli tnarketl <-|iiiililies of greatness. 

So, n<) matter when von last tasted Four Roses, a new 
au<.l tlitilling e.vpeiiencc awaits you in the ]<)41 Bottling. 
New and ibrilliii;; because never belorc liavc you insteil 
.such soft and glorious llavor. 

Fi'iiT ftusii IS fi li!i Tiil pf atraifihl ti'/tisiies - 00 pTimf. The sttniglit 
ivhi\kit\ til thi.\ litrdiut arf 5 yrun ur murr otii. Fyniikfort Dntillfrt/Xf 
Inc., Loiitiviite litiltimorr. 



EVERY DROP fS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 




OF ALUMINIZED AMERICA 



What is an Aluminized Americi? What 
will it mean to yt)u? Why is this just a 
"prcvuc"? 

This is a "prcvuc" because Alu- 
mini:oJ America is not quite here. But 
very close. When the ;ill-ab.sorbing de- 
mand.s for national defense have Ixreti 
met. we shall really sec an Alumimzed 
America. 

Then there will have been built up 
VII this country such a capacity for 
turning out aluminum that uidu.strial 
designers, architects, engineers, and city 
planners will K* able to cirry out ideas 
they have lx:cn dreaming for years. 
They will be able to apply to their work 
the amazing things that have been done 
with alummum in other fields to cut 
costs, resist corrosion. s;iteguard iie.dth 
and make life more pleas.int. 

And in what part uf the Amciican 
scene will this dream conte true? 

In all of it . . . on the farm and in the 
city, in the home and in the office, tn 
recreation and in transporution, in in- 
dustry and in science. 

On the farm, wider use of aluminum 
will give more freedom in the operation 



of mechanized implements, new safety 
for fotids. longer life for paint. 

Already the city planner can tell you 
of applications of aluminum that will 
wi]Te out traffic bottlenecks, improve 
the removal of sewage and waste, and 
make the life of the city dweller lighter, 
bnghter and more efficient in diCi"n« <it 
ways. 

Already architects are putciiij^ pen- 
cils to plans that will further aluininize 
the home, cut fuel costs, save food, 



Here arc 12 Economic AJvantaRi-s 
of Atuminum. Tht-v Will BrinK a 
Li|(htt.'r, Hrinhtcr, More litficii-ni 
Life. 



Li«ht Weijjht 
High Rcsistitice to 

CofTcBion 
HjkH Electrical 

Conductniiy 
High Rcfkctivity 

far Light ariit 

RiJunt Hc.it 



Workahility 
Non-n»gnetic 
Non-toxic 
Strenyth fin jWovi I 
Non'SparkiiTg 
Appcirince 
High Scrjp and 
Re-Use VatiK 



Higli Conductivity for H<it 



lighten lalx)r and add beauty. 

Already industrial designers au 
dreaming of new ways to revolutionize 
old products and ^ive the world new 
ones that willowetheir very existence to 
the economic advantiges of aluminum. 

All this, when America has met her 
needs tor n.itional defense; all this when 
freedom is assured and the nation can 
turn again to the pursuits nf peace. 
Right now, defense comes first . . . .\nd 
if you tind it difficult to get ail the 
aluminum you want, trJieii you want it, 
you will know thatalummumhasgoneofF 
to defend your home and your criuntry. 

To meet defense requirements. 
Aluminum Company of America as part 
of the industry, is undertaking now the 
expansion which would normally be 
done m the next two decades. This will 
mean m<ire than doubling the produc- 
tion facilities It has built up in over 
half a century. It will mean an unprece- 
dented annual production of over seven 
hundred million pounds of aluminum 
. . . which, when defense is achieved, 
will some day usher in the untold 
benefits of a trulv Aluminized America. 



ALUMINUM COMPANY 



OF AMERICA 



MAN TO MAN 
in the 

MONEY MARKETS 



By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 



- ON January 16, 

How to Sell things were so 

Listed Securities 'i'^^^ ^^^^ Stock 

Exchange, that 

even the passing 
of a dividend would have been audible. 

The total trading volume for the 
day was only 396,000 shares. In one 
issue — Standard Oil of New Jersey — 
7,800 shares were traded. Investors 
seemed to have little interest in any 
listed stock. 

Then at 3 o'clock, when the market 
closed, a syndicate headed by Dillon, 
Read & Co., began the distribution of 
500,000 shares of the same Standard 
Oil stock, offering it at the same price 
at which it had closed on the Ex- 
change that day. Within two hours, 
buyers had been found for the entire 
500,000 shares, valued at about $17,- 
250,000. These were not new shares, 
but outstanding shares offered for 
sale by a large estate. 

Thus this group, between 3 and 5 
in the afternoon, sold "off the board" 
in a single listed issue, 100,000 more 
shares than were traded that day on 
the floor of the exchange in all listed 
issues. Stated another way, they .sold 
about 64 times as much Standard Oil 
stock as was traded that same day on 
the floor of the Exchange. 

This new method of distributing 
listed issues "off the board" has cost 
the Stock Exchange a great deal of 
business in recent months. Since the 
middle of December more than 50 
large blocks of listed stocks have been 
sold in this fashion, involving about 
4,750.000 shares. This includes a huge 
block of Libby, McNeill & Libby stock 
which was registered with the S.E.C. 
Moat blocks that have been distribut- 
ed have not been registered. 

Off-the-board deals in recent weeks 
have included 170,000 shares of North 
American Company, 53,000 shares of 
Texas Corporation, 179,000 shares of 
Consolidated Edison, 80,000 shares 
of Montgomery Ward, 42,500 shares of 
Union Pacific and many other large 
blocks of listed stocks. 

This is business that ordinarily 



would be transacted on the floor of 
the Exchange. But the Exchange mar- 
ket has grown so thin that it can no 
longer absorb blocks of such size with- 
out unwarranted breaks in the price 
level. There are no longer enough buy- 
ers in the Exchange market, so in- 
stitutions or other investors who must 
liquidate large holdings find that they 
can do it to better advantage in the 
unlisted market through a syndicate 
of dealers who go out and find buyers 
for the shares. 

The new method shows clearly the 
value of salesmanship as compared 
with merely waiting for buyers to ap- 
pear. Exchange members argue, with 
some justice, that, for the small com- 
mission they receive for the execution 
of orders, they cannot afford to do an 
active selling job. But, if buyers must 
be found by thorough sales methods, 
maybe the Exchange should do some- 
thing about its commission schedules 
that will enable brokers to do the kind 
of a job that investors seem to want. 
The seller of securities is not so much 
interested in the amount of commis- 
aion he pays, as he is in the net 
amount realized on the sale. 

The rapid growth of off-the-board 
sales proves again that capital, like 
water, seeks its own level. If the listed 
market is strangled so that it can no 
longer perform its intended function, 
then people will trade securities in the 
streets, if necessary, on their own 
terms. 

If the trend continues, the Ex- 
change may find that it is merely 
maintaining expensive machinery to 
establish official prices for over-the- 
counter sales of listed issues. 

The ironic part of the situation is 
that the Exchange itself must give its 
approval before listed stocks can be 
sold in this way. Although permission 
has been refused in a few cases where 
the listed market was adequate, the 
Exchange has felt it necessary to 
grant most requests because of the 
dearth of bids on the floor of the Ex- 
change. While the off-the-board busi- 
ness boomed, listed trading in Janu- 



ary was the poorest for any similar 
month in the past 22 years, and the 
price of stock exchange seats sank to 
a new low of $26,000. 

The successful distribution of large 
blocks of securities by this new meth- 
od has proved that, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, the small investor is 
willing to buy common stocks if an 
effort is made to interest him. Most 
of the big blocks that have been sold 
have gone, not to the big investing 
institutions, but to many thousands 
of small individual investors. 

Some stock exchange members see 
a ray of hope in the fact that many 
large holdings are being broken up 
and are going to a large number of 
small investors, many of whom may 
soon resell and thus create additional 
stock exchange business. But such a 
hope for future business is small com- 
pensation for the business that is now 
being lost. 

The liquidation of large British 
holdings of American securities ha's 
accounted for most of the off-the- 
board deals in recent weeks, and some 
observers feel that, when this is com- 
pleted, the emphasis on this new 
method of distribution will die down. 
The general feeling, however, is that, 
now the method has proven its effi- 
cacy, it will continue to be used when- 
ever large blocks are involved and 
will always be a drain on stock ex- 
change business. 



' IN THE financial 
F. D. R. to Spurn district, the bet- 
f. R. B. Proposals? ting l-hat the 

Administration 

will not approve 
or support the plan recently proposed 
by the Federal Reserve Board for con- 
trol of inflation. The report, which 
was made jointly by the Governors of 
the Federal Resei-ve Board, the presi- 
dents of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Federal Advisory Council, 
recommended that all further gold 
coming into the country be "steril- 
ized"; that the powers of the Presi- 
dent to increase the price of gold, or 
to issue $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks, 
be rescinded ; that the Treasury be 
deprived of its present power to issue 
silver certificates against foreign sil- 
ver bought at low prices ; and that the 
Federal Reserve Board be empowered 
to double the present bank reserve 
requirements, so as to cut down ex- 
cess bank reserves that now stand at 
a record total of more than $6,000,- 
000,000. 

In addition, the report recommend- 
ed that future issues of Government 
bonds be sold to individual investors, 
rather than to the banks; and that 
taxes be substantially increased, to 
keep the fedei^t deficit as small as 
possible. 

Most bankers are heartily in favor 
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What ynu set here hut a small part of 
the sicadilv j;r<>wing number t>f product* 
that h.ivc been niven the rifjht "salci win- 
ning" dress by our machines. 

And, as the picture jjrows, ideas for im- 
provement multiply . . . We have far ninre 
to offer you today than ever before — in 
variery of wrapping forms that lend indi- 
viduality and disiinclinn to a product, and 
in mechanical innovations which clip your 
coit'dullar lo a minimum. 

Coasuli our PACKAGING CUStC lot tomud 
iSiivirr h*i{kcii by 27 ytari of sttvite to the 
patka$tti S""^' ItaJttt. 

■k DEFENSE WORK ★ 

We, as «rll it other machine malen, expert 
heavy dcmaniit for dclcnir work . . . You 
will help your Nation, yourself and us by 
anticipating your o«'n requifcmcntt for ma- 
4:hjnes ot service u lar in udvincc aj possible. 



• f these proposals, but doubt that the 
Administration will support them for 
■—• reasons: 

1 many Govcmmenl financial ox- 
pi'Tts do not feci as strongly as tho Fed- 
eral RpKcrve officials about the possibility 
of aerioua inflation. 

Second, a reiluciion in excels bank re- 
might put an end to the present 
■ low money rate*. This mlRht make 
i r'Scult for the Trcanury to (inanct- 
ihf d< fcn!ie program In this connection, 
IT \v:i:- MtTiilieunt that the Government 
III :i I iri.iiket broke eharpiy on the an- 
■ i t. I . iiu iil of the Federal Reserve pro- 

. itd, the Treasury Is probably fearful 
of the elTcct that, any substantial decline 
in Government bond prices would have 
upon the portfolios of banks throughout 
the country. 

Fourth, enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve proposals would in effect take the 
control ot the money market out of the 
I hands of the flovemmenl, where it has 
I been In recent years, and lodKC it again 
I with private bankers. 



British-Owned 
Firms ro Be Sold 



F'OR many months 
now the British 
Government has 
been liquidating 
j^j^p holdings of its 
citizens in American securities, to 
produce dollar balances needed for the 
purchases of armament and supplies 
here. The British holdings in 115 
different security issues have been 
completely liquidated. Substantial 
.imounts remain to be sold, but not 
nearly enough to provide Great Brit- 
ain with the dollar funds she needs. 



So attention is now being turned to 
the possibility of selling for cash the 
assets of American subsidiaries of 
British cor[K>rations. This transfer 
of the ownership of many large cor- 
porations from British to Americiin 
hands is expected to give rise in com- 
ing months to a series of very large 
investment underwritings. 

Certain American investment trusts 
have also expressed keen interest in 
the purchase of various British-con- 
trolled companies now operating in 
America. 

Among the laiyu American busi- 
ness organizations owned or control- 
led by the British are the American 
V'iscose Corporation, the largest pro- 
ducer of rayon; Lever Brothers, one 
of the largest soap manufacturers; 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubbi r Co., Thom- 
as J. Lipton, Inc., Brown & William- 
son, a tobacco company; Yardley, an- 
other soap producer; Alfred Dunhill, 
and hundreds of lesser known con- 
cerns. 

Sir Edward Robert Peacock and J. 
C. Hanbury-Williams, both of whuni 
are Directors of the Bank of England, 
recently arrived from London to in- 
vestigate the possibility of selling,' 
such companies to American inves- 
tors. 

They may also attempt to negotiati 
the sale of large American real estatt 
holdings owned by British cilizens, 
such as those held by the British 



Beware of artificial labor costs 




Wesley M. Angle, President 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

"An increase in wages based 
on more efficiency in produc- 
tion and d consequent de- 
crease in the amount of labor 
necessary to effect production 
is one thing, but a raise due to 
some specific governmental 
action taiten without respect to 
all its results is another. Wrong 
in principle, the effect of any 
considerable number of sucK 
actions would be to start the 
upward spiral of all costs and 
prices. This would lead to ex- 
cessive living costs and make 
further increases in income 
necessary to meet them." 



PACKAGE 

MACHINERY COMPANY 
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branches of the Astor and Goelet 
families. 

The English emissaries have an- 
nounced no definite plans, but it is ex- 
pected that, if the transactions prove 
feasible, they will invite various in- 
vestment banking syndicates to bid 
for British-ovk-ned companies and that 
the banking groups wilt then resell 
the securities to American investors. 
The dollars realized from such trans- 
fers of ownership will be kept here 
by the British, and English investors 
will be paid by their Government in 
sterling, or in British bonds, the mon- 
ey due Ihem. Thus a huge "war chest" 
of dollar funds will be created here 
for the purchase of war materials. 

Dollar balances are getting to be a 
highly important economic factor in 
the present European struggle. Real- 
izing thi.s, the American Government 
has done everything in its power to tie 
up all balances that might be used 
to aid the Axis cause. As Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, France 
and other countries fell before the 
Nazi juggernaut, the American funds 
of all citizens of such countries were 
"frozen," to keep them from falling 
into the hands of the aggressors. No 
such funds can be withdrawn with- 
out the approval of this Government. 

Germany and Italy have certain 
balances of their own in this coun- 
try, but these were thought to be 
relatively small. Now it appears that 
the Axis Powers have been disguising 
their U. S. balances by keeping them 
in the names of Swedish, Swiss or 
other neutrals. So plans are now be- 
hag discussed for "freezing" all for- 
eign funds on deposit in this country, 
including those of neutral, as well as 
belligerent, nations. 

With a complete embargo in ef- 
fect, the United States could then 
grant permission for withdrawal of 
funds by friendly nations, and refuse 
such permission in other cases. There 
is a lot more to "all aid short of war" 
than meets the eye. 



Common Stocks 
for Income 



IT used to be said 
in Wall Street 
that whenever 

stock yields fall 

far below bond 
yields, "gentlemen prefer bonds." 

Now the situation is reversed. The 
average yield of highest -grade cor- 
porate bonds is currently about 2% 
per cent. On the other hand, many 
high grade common stocks are selling 
at prices that yield five, six and seven 
per cent or even more. Consequently, 
many investors who are hard put to 
make their funds yield an adequate 
income, are turning to common stocks, 
not with an eye to speculative profits, 
but because of their liberal yield. 

British investors have always 
bought common stocks on the basis 



^^O Cool Drinks 
Jor less than 1^* 



.It's almost unbelievable — so 
much cool water for only If!! 




Completely New 

Frigidaire Water Coolers offer 

you Meter-Miser Economy! 

For plenty of cool water at extremely low cost, 
call in Frigidaire — rhe company with over a hil- 
imi dollars worth of refrigeration experience ! 

The result of this vast experience is the eco- 
nomical new Frigidaire Metet-Miser mecha- 
nism, now available in five new coolers. In 
addition, new Frigidaire water coolers have 
Magic Action Bubbler, compact size, optional 
foot pedal at slight extra cost, attractive design, 
lempetature seleaion control, and many other 
features. Piione nearest Fdgidaite Water Coolei 
Dealer for demonstration ! Or write Frigidaire 
Commercial and Air Conditioning Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, O. 

Meet the Meter-Miser, simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built 

Hereis theamazing Meter-Miser, result 
of Frigidaire 's great refrigeration ex- 
perience. Proven economical anti tiepcrvdable in over 
2'^ million Frigidaire refrigerators and watercoolcrs. 
Qmet, efficient, permanently sealed and oiled. Pro- 
tected for 5 years againstserviee expense. See it today! 




Economical Frigidaira Watgr Cosier 
Fer Avemga Six« Offices 

'Supplies 250 4 02. drinks for less 
than ie, basedon 5»IKWH.C(>ols 
3 gallons per hour from 80^ to 
50 in an 80° room. Also a com- 
plete line of other models. 

CAUTrON I It 1(11 '[ a genuine Frigidiurc 
unle^i Ltbc-iirs itlcFrigidurcninlcplAtct 




Call in the Expert 

Call in frigidaire 

The Greatest Name in Refrigeration 
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'^say that again" 




"That's right! Only $475$ 

for America's finest 
portable adding machine** 



LiNBI.I.Il.\AllLEMiirii Mill luNir 
' almtit il- slill inorr 
ill}; « lieu y<ni srt' it oiwrati-! 
\>s, Viclor's "strnrplil" jmrl. 
alil<- iicliliT — ill 10<Li-y or (nil 
kcjlwiiinl — r4i6(s (nily ?IT.5(). 

lirrr-'s an cnginwrin^ fput 
rtimaxiiifr Viclnr'fi "23 yrurs of 
ti^Jicjorr^tiip irv jimvtilinp Iov^-k^)!-! 
figure rfliciciioy fur firry tj [k- 
ofltiisiiicSA. 111- 1 her yiiu ilirei-t 
u JjirfTP ci)f|X)ra I ion or ojirruif 
Vfmr i*v\ ri fnriif'r hliirr, \ ii-lor 
iiililili;: inurhiiics will belli 
;iiM ii]> i>ritfit<i, 

Vii-tiir oflVrs jwirlubli-* in 
llirre cajtacilifs, Alw a iviilr 
raii^'c or^lanilaril cliH-lrir im«l- 
fl,". ^^l,•^^lill>^ al ?]11..>0. I'himc 
vtiiir Vir iiif ri'|ir<i9cntulivc fur 
a hrn tc!>l Iriiil Imlay or vvriic 
t'icUir Additifi Mnrliiiif ('ii., 
3m(t A'. Rm-kuiU St., I>fiU. 
1^-3, Chicago, III. 

ahlf iiiltit ntifi mh- 

» 79.50 
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of income. Americans, however, were 
taught to buy stocks for profit. In re- 
cent years, because they were con- 
vinced that speculative profits were 
difficult to obtain under present con- 
ditions, they have eschewed the stock 
market entirely. 

In spite of large gains in earnings 
in 1940, industrial stocks, as a group, 
are lower than they were a year ago. 
Yields ranging between six and ten 
per cent are available on the common 
stocks of many leading companies 
whose dividends are well covered by 
their earnings. Investors who believe 
this affords them an attractive oppor- 
tunity argue that the general trend 
of corporate earnings is up, not down, 
which gives reasonable insurance 
against reduction in present dividend 
rates. Taxes, they point out, while 
they may keep corporation earnings 
from increasing substantially, are not 
likely to result in any serious reduc- 
tion of the present rate of earnings. 

At current yields, common stocks 
would be attracting enormous amounts 
j of investment funds except for the 
fact that many investors feel that war 
conditions create too many uncertain- 
I lies to justify common stock commit- 
ments. 




No Monopoly 
in Underwriting 



VICTOR 

ADDING MACHINES 



THERE may be 
many sound rea- 
sons for recom- 

mending competi- 

' live bidding for 

corporate security issues, but certain- 
ly the existence of "monopoly" is not 
one of them. In the current contro- 
versy on that subject, impartial ob- 
servers with no axe to grind feel that 
the Public Utilities Division of the 
S.E.C. made the poorest possible case 
for itself when it based its recom- 
mendations for competitive bidding 
primarily on the claim that a monop- 
oly tended to exist in the field of 
security underwriting. 

Many who read the report probably 
expected that, at the subsequent hear- 
ings before the S.E.C. small security 
dealers from all parts of the country 
would appear and describe the way in 
which the big banking houses snatch- 
ed the bread from their mouths. In- 
stead, the great majority of small 
dealers who appeared as witnesses 
recommended a continuance of the 
present system. 

The Public Utilities Division had 
based its claim of monopoly on the 
fact that a small number of under- 
writing houses "manage" so large a 
proportion of all new security under- 
writings. The inference was that, 
when a given house "managed" a 
$50,000,000 issue, that house did all 
of the business represented by the 
total issue. 

The fact is that, in nearly all cases, 
the firm that manages such a deal, 



actually underwrites only a small part 
of it. The balance is underwritten by 
the other members of the syndicate, 
which sometimes has 50 or more mem- 
bers in all parts of the country. 

Members of this underwriting syn- 
dicate usually divide the business still 
further by reselling part or all of 
their bonds to other firms which have 
no underwriting commitment but act 
merely as retail selling outlets. In a 
large underwriting, it is customary 
for several hundred firms to partici- 
pate in one way or the other. It is 
difficult to find any other business in 
which so many competing units share 
in any given piece of business. 

The large investment houses thai 
head the majority of the important 
underwritings have probably been un- 
wise in not laying greater stress on 
the size of the syndicates included in 
their offerings. An advertisement an- 
nouncing a new issue of bonds may 
carry the signatures of only half a 
dozen of the largest participants. If 
such advertisements carried the 
names and addresses of 50 or more 
firms, a better understanding of the 
true nature of the investment under- 
writing business might result. 



BECAUSE of the 
Nev/ Kinds of steady decline in 
Trust Agreements interest rates dur- 

ing recent yer*^, 

a man with a mod- 
est estate now finds it difficult to make 
trust arrangements that will assure 
his family a satisfactory income. It 
takes a, lot more money than it did 
ten years ago to produce a given 
amount of annual investment income. 

This is creating a problem for trust 
companies. In some instances, trust 
arrangements planned in earlier years 
have been cancelled because the in- 
come that can reasonably be expected 
under present conditions is no longer 
sufficient for its intended purposes. 
Furthermore, many people who in 
past years might have trusteed their 
funds are now turning to annuity 
plans under which payments of in- 
come and principal can be combined 
on a schedule that will assure bene- 
ficiaries of the necessary minimum 
annua] return. Such individuals feel 
that a trust arrangement is no longer 
suited to their purposes. Actually, 
trust agreements can be written to 
accomplish annuity terms. 

The trust companies are known to 
be studying this problem in an effort 
to adapt their services to the needs 
of the times, and at least one, the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, is ac- 
tively promoting a new type of trust 
plan under which payments of income 
and principal can be combined under 
pre-determined schedules, to produce 
the necessary annual funds for bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Insurance 



For Tomorrowls Profits 






YOU PAY NO PREMIUM 
for These Added Advantages in Illinois 

In mapping cue your industrial program for the next five or ten years, plan ro cie-in your progress with thai of 
Illinois Industry, Industry m diis State is maintaining, and acceleratmg. its steady upward course— sound growch 
which is the result of the combination of advantages and opportunities which Ilhnois offers manufacturers. 

Look at these advantages you will gain by locating your new factory, branch pknt. or distribution base in 
the State of Ulmois. They insure more profttable operation for most mdustries, 



I AHOR~^^''"°"* ^ lar^e skilled hbor supply, nou^d for ic: 
unvvix bility and harmonioui rcUiion:v with in.inagemeDi, an 
peritnct'd in a wide viri«y of trades and uiicupatiuns, 

M ATFRI AI produces abundant supplies of unprocessed 

mn i bninibiJ agricultural products, has Urgt depoi^itJt of minersU, 
includins sandt limestone, clay, and coal, and is close co sources of 
supply of 5ffeel, ore, and ocber vital raw tnat^rials. 

*f BDCip'rc— The centra] location of Illinois affords direct contact* 
inniUUiiRj ihe national und foreign markets, and the huge 

Middle Wc-vt Market is wiihin overnight £reighi shipping radius. 

_hway And air 
^portalinn to every p^rt of the Nation. 
JVian> industrial cnmmunitie'S are served by hoih the Great Lake^-S[, 
Lawrence and Lakcs-to-the-GulJ' VC'aterwayi. 

POWER — '^^^^^ facitifies in Ellinois are ample for toda> needs and 
C^Vtf Cin EirarcU to fomorcow's requirements. This State has the 

largest installed gentrating capacity of any State in the IVfiddle West, 
wiiti a total cxct^eding two and one-half million kilowjiKs. 



TR fl M*!PnilT2lTIIlW~I^^*'*<^'s direa rail, high^i 
inAHdruniAill/n [rifiiponalioo to every p^rt of 



PllPf — Illinois is the third producinp State in hoih oil and bituminon$ 
r ULIj coal, assuring ample fuel supplies; ^Lt low transportation cost* 
Low co^t hy-product atid natural gas is available. 

WATFH — '^'j"ois has abuniliint water supplier from eight great drain- 
¥f AlbA basins, affording ample quantities for industrial use, 

with both surTate waters and underground supplies to draw from. 

FAITIPMFWT^^^''"'-*^* st'cond largest metiil-workmg State 

CUUli Jtlbn A Nation, assuring manufacturers adequate 

stocks^ kiod rapid deliveries of mjichioes^ too[s„ aaid parts. 

PI ANT CITrC""l'nt*^* ample room for new phmrs and expan- 
riifini ailbd j^on, in localities served by transportation fadli- 
ti<rs of alt kinds, with ample labor, power, fuel and material supplies^ 

FIN ANnN'fi~'^'^^^^^'^^^ available [o [Dduscr>- in Illinois are ,idequate 
# I^l/lii \#inu fj-^j. 3j^y pQssiblt: hn^ncidl requirement* Firms; located 
here ha%e these facjliites in the essential phases of hoatiL'ing— banks, 
Irust companies, underwriting Arms, commercial paper house's ana 
Stock exchanj^e. Illinois banks ha%'e total resources^ of mote than 



Write today for a special reporc on the advantages of Illinois as diey apply specifically co your business. Please 
describe rhe nature of your business and list, in deuil, your requirements in labor* rnareriaJs, or any other produc- 
tion or distribution facilities, in order rliat a truly practical and informative report may be prepared and submitted 
for your consideration. Your inquiry wiii, of course, be kept confidential. Write — 

ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL • STATE HOUSE • SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Guards the 
Ramparts! 




Abov* iKa drone of mochinei Ihoe't a sudden, 
tplinrering crothl Worderi gore with horrot 
rKe wretkoge of an aiiembljr line (A cunning 
taboleur hsi don« hn work we" ) 
The Chief Droftimon orrivei in Ihe morning to 
find hri office roniocJied. Steel cabinelt have 
been forced. Vital plant are mtising. (A hired 
thief hat eecomplrthed hrs mrsiion J 
Workmen arrive ot the (ottory gale to find Ihe 
building burned to the ground. IVVoi if accident 
— or arion'') 

The way '<> ilop "'o- Ihell or sobologe ii to 
prevent il. The man best equipped to do that it 
your wotchman. The sore woy lo keep your 
watchmon on Ihe jab \i to regulate and control 
hi» oclivilie* with a DETEX Wotthtlock Syttcm. 
DETEX givei you famper-proof record of your 
vrotchman'i failhfulneix. DETEX requirei no bot- 
leriei. no wiring, it inexpeniive lo inttoll, affords 
maiimum protection for ony plonl, large or 
small. Think thii over, Mr f«eculiiref A mental 
ollilude of "It con'l happen lo mel" today may 
leod lo tragic regrets tomorrow. Writa tor 
deicriptive dalo ond prices. 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK COHPOHATION 
Dept. N.3 

Kome Office; 76 Vaiicle Street. Naw Yoik 
Sales and Service tn Al! Piinctpal Cities 



Unelected Rulers Shape Our Laws 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

EWMAM • ECO • ALERT • PATKOl 



I Continued frutn piim ■ 
be cheaper to pay than fight. The only 
citizen who would be willinK to leal what 
happened m Bushwuh district, for in- 
s!Li:ce, 13 a member of another local 
- >, I'll board who wants the same thing. 
He can be silenced with indirect pur- 
cha.se of schcH)l buses expressly pro- 
hibited by the law. 

There is. practically, no possibility of 
I ■ Vfinal prosecution. Doesn't the admin- 
I. ii.itor have an attorney's opinion'' He 
can prove his ^'ood intentions. And, if 
someone does defeat him. m court, then 
he has merely made an error In Judg- 
ment. 

It must be aiimitted that elected law- 
makers m the present ilay haven't al- 
ways protected the citizen. As an ex- 
ample we have a portion of the National 
Labor Relations Act which was upheld 
recently by the Supreme Court in an 
opinion by Justice Black. 

The court held. In efTccl, that, while it 
might he unfair to deny an employer the 
right of court review of hl.s case, the law 
gives the Labor Relations Boat<i the 
nghl to do certain things arbitrarily. 
The employer must seek redress in Con- 
gress, not the courts. 

Thus, the elected Congress has gone so 
far as to abrlicate its own power to uii- 
elccted individuals comprising a govern- 
ment bureau. Strangely, the first step in 



all dictator rid«len countries has Ihw ii 
alHlication of legislative power -som< 
thing no American Congress would dn 
knowingly. 

Bui Americans have come so far in 
accepting this Insidiously growing. Il- 
legitimate legislative sj'stem that Con- 
gress handed part of its power to a Labor 
Board Tomorrow it can. and ina.v. hand 
similar power to an Employers', or a 
Consumers', or a Medical Boar<l. 

The pitiful thing is. of course, that It 
makes enemies of citizens and the men 
who represent their govermiicnt men 
whom the citizens hire and pay with 
taxes. Men who support st'^'Tnment, 
who pay for protection, must defend 
ttieniselves against governmenl. 

The man in the street, laborer, farmer, 
employer, business man or professional 
man, must prove he ia no criminal. He 
must defeat charges lodged by sincere 
govemnienl officials who believe Ihey 
arc only doing their duly duty dictated 
by their own enthusiastic consciences 
and supported by unelecled prt»pouniler» 
of new law.«t, who mascjuerade even from 
themselves, no doubt, as legal advi.-^ci .'^ 

Students of American goveiniiunt 
have suggesleil often that the constllu- 
lionality of laws be tested in courts be- 
fore they are passed, to save time and 
money. But knowledge of Ihe constitu- 
tionality of basic law means Utile when 



First requirement is confidence 



Henning W, Prentis, Jr. 
President, Armstrong Cork Co. 

"Fortunately for us it was the 
genius of American free enter- 
prise that created mdss pro- 
ductioft and the same genius 
that invented it can and will 
excel in its use in the produc- 
tion of defense armament. But 
the speedy production of ar- 
mament is not enough. We 
must have a national economy 
that is strong, confident and 
well balanced, A nation whose 
economic activities are based 
on free enterprise cannot func- 
tion in an atmosphere of un- 
certainty, distrust and fear. , . . 
The faith of the American peo- 
ple needs to be revived and re- 
newed after the buffeting to 
which it has been subjected." 
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men most concerned must wait for ad- 
ministrative "interpretations" before 
they can be sui-e what it means. 

Corporation attorneys, for instance, 
must advise managers how to operate 
legally under literally thousands of such 
rules, some directly contradictory to 
each othei", and almost none of which 
ever has been tested in court. 

No one, of course, would suggest that 
government — or business — can be op- 
erated in this complex age without the 
best legal advice obtainable. Even mem- 
bers of Supreme Courts disagree re- 
soundiiigty upon what can be done. 

Make law departments responsible 

BUT Americana who believe in their 
government, who demand unbiased 
courts even though they do disagree, 
might well consider the problem of ob- 
taining unbia.sed regulations from bu- 
reaus. The first step, undoubtedly, will be 
to restore the law business to the legal 
departments of governments — -take legal 
advice out from under the thumbs of ad- 
ministrators. 

For, while the United States Supreme 
Court has stretched the Constitution to 
cover many things undreamed of by its 
framera, it never hag disturbed the basic 
structure of a government of checks and 
baSances. Since our government is be- 
coming more bureaucratic daily, it is 
but logical that the checks be applied to 
bureaus, too! 

There are possibilitiea of saving in 
government costs in such a program, aa 
Oklahoma legislators found. That state 
eliminated two attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, two in the Bank- 
ing Department, two in the Highway De- 
partment, one in the Governoi's ofBce, 
and one in the State Board of Industrial 
Welfare — and gave the Attorney Gen- 
eral four more assistants. The trade, four 
for eight, was possible because peak 
loads of legal work could be distributed 
more evenly through the year. 

The real importance of the move, how- 
ever, is that the directors of these de- 
partments, at least, must henceforth call 
for legal advice upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral, a man who owea them no personal 
loyalty. The Attorney General in Okla- 
homa is elective. His job depends on the 
will of the people and political fortunes 
— not the will of a bureaucrat. 

Thinking Americans are alarmed at 
the growth in size, power, duties, and ex- 
penses of all government agencies, from 
top to bottom. It ia well that they should 
be, since many students of political his- 
tory believe governmental collapaea, rev- 
olutions, perhaps "dark ages" in civiliza- 
tion itself, have come when government 
grew too top heavy — when taxpayers no 
longer could support bureaus and citi- 
zens no longer would tolerate interfer- 
ence with their private lives. 

America is faced with an unusual 
growth of bureaucracy. Much of that 
phenomena! increase undoubtedly can be 
traced to our unseen system of lawmak- 
ing, founded in outright, illegitimate 
seizure of power. Our elected spokesmen 
can take it back now and restore the 
legislative third of the American system 
of checks and balances. It undoubtedly 
will be much more difficult in the future. 




We're Readv- and Willing! 

* Things happen fast along the tracks where the fast 
freights roll. We were getting ready for a national 
emergency long before there was an emergency. 

And today we're helping in every way possible to 
speed the job of National Defense. Spanning the very 
heart of the Nation's "arsenal," Erie is the conveyor belt 
of America's defense industries. Erie delivers the goods. 

We''re "in for the dnration.'" Both men and equip- 
ment. We are ready at all times to provide safe, 
dependable, on-time service to small or large shi|i- 
pers. Just call the Erie man — or write 

Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS? CALL THE ERIE MAN 

BAIlROAlT 



THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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CREPE 
WADDING 



Kimpak 

Protects Your Product with 
"Shock-Absorber" Action! 



War Orders — And Business As Usual 




J 

^^^^^^^ ' 



Showinjt hiiw Aniiirf Chemicil Co., 
Bostaa, uses KIMPAK to protect its 
ct>uj(h etnulsion frQm shipping damage. 



SOFT, )et resilient, KIMPAK aces as 
a sliock absorber fur vuur proJuti 
in transir . . . guards against breakage 
and scratches , . , saves time and waste 
in your shipping rix)m . . . and dresses 
up your product as well. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets 
and pads of the thickness and size char 
meet your needs <xin//y. KIMPAK is 
inexpensive, light-weight, fk-xiblt. . .as 
easy to use as a piece of string. Since 
KIMPAK absorbs lt> times its own 
weight iti moisture, it more than meets 
government postal regulations regard* 
ing shipping of liquids. 

Don't delay. Mail coupon for new 
KIMPAK portfolio and for free samples 
lor testing. ,.R,g. n g. „j p,t_ o(fc) 

Kimpak 

CREPE WADDING 

Protects your product 

drvssfs your package 

CDFF NEW KIMPAK I'^'^rr-H 
rnLt PORTFOLIO I r>^r ; 

122 E. 42od St.. New York 
City; a S. Michiitan Ave., 
Chicaiiu: SIO W. Sixtb St., Los Angeles. 

PJcisc Kod me PonfolJo of KJMPAK. 

Company , , , _ 

Addrns .--.■.„..... 

Atttmtien»f. Our Prvdmt it 



fCantinut d from pofic Zi> 
learn, and all our department managers 
have come up from our own ranks. 

What is to become of the unskilled 
workers on demobilization seems to us 
a problem for governments, because It 
will arise in all countries, and be too big 
for individual concerns to iwlve. By fit- 
titi^: our business to survive, we think we 
are doing all that can be done with pres- 
ent knowledge of how long the war will 
last and how it will terminate. 

It ia not easy, in a business like our 
own. to draw a line between war and 
peace production. 

Many other manufacturers must find 
the same difficulty, because war work 
ranges all the way from direct Govern- 
rti>/nl contracts for mass production of 
yii planes and tanks, to subcontracts, let 
by subcontractors, for simple parts. 

Goods for war or for peace? 

PRESENT-day total war, with the home 
population in the battle lines, requisi- 
tions practically everything we use in 
our daily lives. In our own plant, watch- 
ing a given machine in operation, turn- 
ing out rubber faucet wafers, or rubber 
cushions for office chairs, we could not 
be certain whether the production was 
for national defense or "business as 
usual," Because, Uncle Sam is building 
barracks — the washers may go into the 
sinks; and the office work entailed by 
war may he taking our cushions. 

But, after a j-ear's experience with 
war orders, we have been able to draw 
a clear line for ourselves, and say, "On 
one side of this line we will produce ev- 
erything the Government asks for to 
further the defense program — let Uncle 
Sam decide: and on the other side, we 
will continue to produce for our regular 
customers, and build our business so 
that it will suffer as little shock as possi- 
ble at demobilutatlun." 

We have three different kinds of pro- 
duction, and the lines drawn between 
them help us decide between war goods 
and peace goods. 

It is in our production of industrial 
parts that war orders have wrought the 
greatest changes. This department 
makes all sorts of special parts for air- 
craft, automotive, oil equipment, farm 
implement and machine- buildmg indus- 
tries. Our engineers work with such 
manufacturers, developing rubber parts, 
and this ia as important as the actual 
production. 

Before the first British orders were 
placed for military planes, we were 
making a lot of rubber for transport and 
private planes, so the aircraft manufac- 
turers turned to us for engineering ser- 
vice as well as production for military 
planes. 

Although we speak of war orders, we 
haven't a single one! 

That is, we do no direct contract work 
for our own or any other Government, 
but deal entirely with manufacturers 
who have government orders for mili- 
tary planes and other war equipment. 



We are not subcontractors, either, be- 
cause that generally means routine pro- 
tluction of parts to lit specifications, or 
a pattern, while we are entrusted with a 
good deal of the creative work on air- 
plane parts, much of it guarded for mili- 
tary reasons. 

Another department of our businesa 
affected by war work is our special prod- 
ucts division, in which we develop rub- 
ber and part-rubber specialties for in- 
ventors, engineers and manufacturers. 
They come to us for our experience as 
weU as our facilities and in many cases, 
after the invention has been perfected, 
we manufacture it for them. Because 
war stimulates invention, thia depart- 
ment is busy. 

It is in our rubber merchandise de- 
partment that we make the "business 
as usual" products, several thousand 
different rubber articles for the plumb- 
ing, hardware, automotive, drug, office 
supply and other distributing trades. We 
sell nothing to the public, and nothing 
to retail merchants — all these goo<ls go 
out to wholeaale houses. If a wholesaler 
in an eastern city orders an extra 100.000 
faucet washers, he may be buying to fill 
a government order for barracks, or for 
a war work housing project, or because 
normal demand is increasing among 
plumbers and building managers— rWe 
have no way of knowing. 

The penny washer that you screw on- 
to the kitchen tap, to stop it dripping, is 
a very small item to look at, but we find 
that it has become a sort of marker in 
the war work problem. 

It makes quite a story. 

Oil wells in California have been going 
deeper and deeper— they have lately 
gone deeper than three miles. 

New rubber compounds 

WE MAKE rubber equipment to go 
dowm in oil wells, and when the two-mile 
level was reached, tough rubber to re- 
sist heat, pressure and abrasion was 
needed. A pump piston ring, for In- 
stance, made of ordinary rubber, had to 
be changed every few days at those 
depths, and it was costly in time and 
work. We compounded a special rubber 
that lasted for weeks and, because we 
knew the plumber's needs, it was logical 
to give him the advantage of this tough 
oil country rubber in faucet washers, 

A plumber may have to charge you a 
dollar to put in a penny washer, in your 
kitchen faucet, because it takes time and 
travel. He doesn't make money, either, 
and hates the job. So a washer that lasts 
a long while Is what he appreciates, and 
•when we made such washers for plumb- 
era around Los Angeles, their fame 
grew. Orders came from distant points, 
where plumbers had heard about them, 
and we started building up a national 
business on this trifling product. We 
called those washers "Pignose," because 
a pig's nose never wears out. 

They have retailed for as much as ten 
cents each, and been worth it in the cus- 
tomer's judgment, because they lasted 
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so long. We followed up with toilet tank 
balls of the same tough rubber, and be- 
cause we had an improvement on a small 
article, were able to establi.sh our rubber 
merchandise over the country, with 
slocks anil sales managers in Chicago. 
Philadelphia and Dallas. 

When the sudden war expansion of 
our bu.ilness made it possible to build 
up our rubber merchandise at a quicker 
pace, we not only hired more traveling 
salesmen, but made the war provide us 
with a still better faucet washer to talk 
about. 

In their reading about war, and na- 
tional defense, people have learned 
something about synthetic rubbers. 

We had known for several years thai 
a faucet washer made of synthetic rub- 
bers f there are several different types) 
would outlast the toughe.st washers 
made of tree rubber. 



Washers that last long 



UT had we put one on the market 
'a year ago, the public would have re- 
garded it aa a substitute, not an im- 
provement. Up to that time, this was 
the idea people had about synthetic rub- 
bers. The war changed their thinking. 
They learned that synthetic rubbers cost 
more than tree rubber, and are not a 
substitute, but an improvement. 

Our "Syn-rub" washer was put on the 
market last fall, and has grown In popu- 
larity among plumbers as fast as they 
have tried it on those dollar calls you 
pay for. 

We have " dolled up" the common 
faucet washer, too, in the way it is 
packaged. 

Now, we pack our high-grade washers 
in the same nifty tins useti for cigarettes, 
with a patent lifter to open them. 

Better still, an employee suggested 
packing 200 a.<L<iorted size washers in a 
sheet steel too! kit, with ten different 
sizes in little compartments by them- 
selves, and bibb screws to match. That 
kit niled with washers weighs about two 
and a half pounds, and the plumber can 
slip it in his overalls pocket and be 
ready for any repair job. Where mer- 
chandise is displayed, it makes an ex- 
cellent self-salesman for the busy mer- 
chant, and so do our washers in cigar- 
ette tins. 

We think these things symbolize our 
attituilr toward war work. 

If we can build up our normal busi- 
ness, in rubber merchandise, through 
greater selling effort, and with im- 
provetl prmlucts and packages, we are 
safeguarding the Jobs of our employees, 
as well as our own hu.".- ■ r 

day when indu-itry mi; 

We do not know whui i.t .la, i>ul as 
long as conditions permit us to do this, 
we will keep on. 

It Is Urvdi- Sam who must call the 
tunc. 

If he wants more war proiluctlon from 
us. and says that it will be necessary 
to cut down "business as usual." he will 
lot us know. 

ITncle Sam is commander-in-chief 
We will bp guldotl by his orders, and 
tackle 100 per cent war work if neces- 
sary and then use all our Ingenuity to 
do still more. 




' ■ f f e' re rifirr too rnut ■(led 
to take care of our regular gitests" 



Tlii'.RL. arc (criaiti tliiiit^s liuu 
ilravv |)rii(iial)lf uiMmiicrs like 
a iiui<^iu-t ;iiira<(s stt'i'l chips . . . 
ulictlui i<> a store, rcstatirani, thea- 
tre or hotel. One ol these is an in- 
terior ili;ii nlmvs with tolor iiiui lilc. 
.\ siKirkhnf" |».'hu I i>\ ^'ilt^l)m}^h 
.\Iiirois . <li(<-rliil l'C:C.las> lUotks 
that Il i ill ilie (la\ light . . . tlie hriUi- 
ance of colored Plate Class . . . things 
like these ^ive voiir phu v of business 



U^l^ 

^ „.,. 



an v\fi at( liiii,i> inui tot \\ hit h lu'ljis 
son outsell xciiti ti>iii(>eiitois. \ii in- 
terior whidi sets voui esiahlishment 
aparl in |)eoj)U-'s miiuK as "the (jlate 
to go." 

C^all in a design e\jH-i i ami let liiiii 
sliow \ou the (lossihilities of I'iits- 
bnijili filas^. II von iieeil help in j»et- 
ting ill toinh with a (|iialilied de- 
si(»neror archiiet t. w v will bejflati lo 
assist \{yu. I'ittsl)iii7;]i (ilass 1'roihuis 
are a\ailaljle llnolt^ll leading glass 
johhers aiul nn'rnn iiianulac iniei s. 
a\ Well as onr itwn Itraiuhes. 





For best results ... use 

PITTSBURGH GLASS 

MtllOtt PLATf 61ASS CAIRAIA 

'ptTTSBUHGH' 




So We're "Unfair" 

By a Liftle Business Man 
as told to RUEL McDANIEL 



THE WORKMEN are so well 
satisfied that they remain at 
their jobs in spite of threats and 
violence, yet pickets carry signs 
proclaiming that a strilte is in 
progress against the business 



IHROI'GH my office window I can 
see ii aallow-faced young man in work 
clothes slowly plodding up and down 
the sidewalk outside my garage. The 
sign bears in big red letters an ugly 
word : 

"UNFAIR!" 

It goes on to explain in smaller let- 
tering that my shop is unfair to or- 
ganized labor. 

To see a business establishment 
picketed is of course not a rare thing. 
The peculiar thing about my particu- 
lar situation is that nobody has ever 
told me that I was unfair to anyone. 

Back in my shop all 27 of my em- 
ployees are working as usual. They 
had no grievance in the world, they 
emphasized, when this picket line 
started in front of the shop more than 
60 days ago. Tlie fact that not a single 
employee walked out before or after 
the picket line started indicates rath- 
er clearly to me that there was noth- 
ing unsatisfactory or unfair about 
labor conditions in my garage. 

The men not only are satisfied with 
conditions as they are, they are loyal 
enough to endanger their own lives 
to prove their loyalty and satisfaction 
with wages and conditions. 

Five days after the picket line 
^started, five of my men were halted 
a traffic light in the heart of our 
bity. Three men climbed into the car, 
pressed pistols against the ribs of the 
driver and two others and ordered 
the driver to take a certain street that 
led to a desolate spot along the bank 
of the river. 

Here the three gunmen held my 
men under threat of death and de- 
manded that they quit their jobs. All 
five emphatically refused. Two of 
them were clouted over the head with 




Why should strangers abuse 
arid threaten my men just be 
cause they don't want to or 



ganize? 



gun-barrels. All were threatened with 
death unless they agreed to walk out. 

To save themselves from further 
beating at the hands of the three 
thugs, they agreed to quit. Next morn- 
ing they showed up for work as usual, 
and they still are working. But, hang- 
ing over them every lime they step 
outside, is the threat of hired gunmen. 

Tactics of the mob 

THREE weeks ago a Negro boy who 
is an apprentice in the shop and runs 
errands, drove a customer to his home 
in one of our light wreckers. As the 
boy let his passenger out and turned 
around through a filling station to 
start back to the shop, a car whizzed 
up m front of him and applied the 
brakes. Four men started tumbling 
out. 

The boy knew they were after him. 



He threw hi.>? truck in reverse but the 
motor was slow in taking hold. The 
men almost on him, he leaped out and 
lore across the street into a weed- 
patch. The truck backed into the ser- 
vice station and tore out a plate-glass 
window. The boy outdistanced his pur- 
suers and returned to the shop late 
that night, after walking more than 
four miles and hiding out in the woods 
for hours. Our city is in the "Deep 
South" and the boy would not have 
dared fight back at white men, even if 
he had had the inclination. 

I have been an automobile mechanic 
.since I finished high school 16 years 
ago. I deliberately chose that trade 
because I liked to tinker with cars, 
started at five dollars a week, and 
am sure I was overpaid. I had an in- 
quisitive mind, and I learned not only 
all I could about the mechanics of a 
garage but the business end of it. 
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Sealtest Laboratories contribute to the nation's health by 
supervising the purity of Milk and other dairy products 



In thousands of communities, there are local 
brands of milk and ice cream produced under 
Sealtest Laboratory Supervision. This means 
that the purity and quality of these products 
are controlled by scores of inspections and lab- 
oratory tests conducted by Sealtest "Men in 
White". 

Sealtest products have the benefit of the skill 

★ 



and knowledge — not of a suigle laboratory — but 
of the entire network of Sealtest Laboratories. 

This extra elTort— this added care and complete 
laboratory supervision — help to safeguard jour 
family's health. So look for Sealtest Milk, Ice 
Cream and other dairy products in your com- 
munity. You can identify them by the red-and- 
white Sealtest Symbol. 
* 



Sealtest, Inc. ami its nieniber- companies are subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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GIVING A LIFT TO 

8 Million People 




• Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Wcstinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 

" W hile the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device— just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable— it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de- 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modern high 
speed elevators in a rwenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
342 5 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, and a maze of 2 50 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 

•For many years our company 
made the electric motors and con- 
trol equipment for elevator manu- 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in- 
dustry that we began the manufac- 
ture of our own elevators. 

• Since then our people have 
made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 



high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi- 
ndies the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping "power dive". No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 

• Then u e deielofted that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem- 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The Induc- 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 

" A third important develop- 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-cilled "Safe-T-Ray", the 
photo-electric ceil which prevents 
electric doors from closing until 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers. 

• i/ you have ever ridden on the 
elevators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele- 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to I loo feet a minute between 
scops and starts. 

• In the field of venical traos- 
portation the electric stairway is 
becoming increasingly important. 
By conservative estimate more than 
30 million people rode on the elec- 
tric stairways we installed at the 
New York World's Fair. The Wcst- 
inghouse Electric Stairways in the 
Perisphere were the longest ever 
installed in this country'. 

• The elevator engineer is a man 
we ought to take off our hats to. For 
he has made the busiest of all trans- 
portation systems the safest as well. 
Elevators today have an unparalleled 
safety record. In fact, it is virtually 
impossible for a passenger to in- 
jure himself in a modern elevator. 



drifted from town to town, working 
until I grew tired of the job or Ihe 
town, for eight years. Then 1 came 
back home and got a job in one of the 
largest garages here. I remained in 
thi.s job for four years .md then ob- 
tained II selling position with a local 
parts ji)hber. 

This kept me in close conlaei with 
garagemen in this vicinity and I con- 
tinued to build up my acquaintance 
with men who owned cars and truck.s. 
From my last days in high school, I 
looked forward tu the time when 1 
eventually could own my own garage, 
and three years ago that opportunity 
came. 

A modern garage that had been 
established here 23 years wiis for sale 
because of the death of the owner. 
Another mechanic, whom I had known 
since childhood, and I bought the 
place. 

A good place to work 

AT THE time we bought it, there were 
eight employees. Now there are 27. In 
other words, my partner and 1 have 
created lucrative employment for 19 
men in three years. 

We have applications for jobs prac- 
tically every day, because our shop 
has a local reputation of paying sub- 
stantially higher hourly wages than 
the average for our city. 

Yet a sallow-faced youth parades 
up and down in front of our place of 
business with a sign that proclaims 
that we are unfair to labor! 

The events that led up to the 
".strike" were brief and to the point. 
One morning two men who were dark- 
complexioned and talked broken Eng- 
lish came into the office. They intro- 
duced themselves and stated that they 
were in town to organize the garage 
mechanics. They expressed their as- 
surance that we would "go along" 
with them. 

"If our men have any grievance, 
we've heard nothing about it," I told 
the two organizers frankly, "but if 
you wish to talk to the men, you are 
at liberty to do it." 

They did talk to the men— without 
success. 

"Do you want us to join the union?" 
the foreman asked my partner and me 
after the organizers had left. "If you 
don't, then we're staying out. There's 
no sense in paying a lot of dues every 
month, when we're already drawing 
more than the scale the union pro- 
poses to enforce," 

That, I presumed, would be the end 
of the matter. But I was optimistic. 
Less than a week later two more men 
came back. "You order your men to 
join the union or we'll call a strike and 
picket your shop!" they told me in a 
belligerent tone. 

Well, I showed them the door, in a 
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tone no more friendly than theirs. 
Next morning the picket showed up. 

I have learned by talliing with other 
garage operators that our shop has 
received more than the usual attention 
because it quickly turned out to be the 
stumbling block in the plan to organ- 
ize the mechanics. Our town has a 
population of about 65,000 and ours 
was the largest independent shop in 
town. Other mechanics were pointing 
to us and asking the organizers if our 
men were coming in. If so, they would 
come in, because they figured some- 
how that, if the mechanics were 
organized all over tow^n, our shop's 
wages would become standard. 

Now, I have no kick against organ- 
ized labor, I know for a fact that it 
has done a lot of good. Yet, I cannot 
see the logic or the fairness of strang- 
ers, who have no interest in either me 
or my men, coming into town and 
ordering my men and me to organize. 
Every man working in this shop came 
here voluntarily and asked for a job. 
The fact that not one man wanted to 
join the union and not one walked out 
when the so-called strike was called 
indicates that all are satisfied. 

Pay according to work 

WE HAVE men who are doing the 
same kind of work who are drawing 
different wages. We have a painter 
who draws 80 cents an hour, and he 
works alongside another man whose 
wage is 65 cents. But both are satis- 
fied. The lower-waged man knows he's 
not worth as much as the other; but 
he knows that he will receive 80 cents 
as soon as he is worth it to us. The 
"organization" would have us pay 
both men exactly thie same, I say that 
is unfair. 

Organized labor is all right, and any 
time my men fee] the need for organ- 
ization, they certainly may have it — 
without penalty. But until they do. I 
think there is something definitely 
rotten in the Low Countries when 
strangers can come in, kidnap and 
abuse my men and clutter up my 
premises with "Unfair" signs, just be- 
cause my employees don't want to join 
a union at the behest of some stranger 
who can scarcely speak our language. 

We appealed to the local police for 
[ protection for the men. But did we get 
, it ? Not a shadow of it, 

"We'll look into the matter," was 
[the best assurance we ever had. A 
policeman whom I have known since 
[boyhood explained it all to me. 

"It's like this, Pete," he said. "We'd 
I like to protect your men from them 
■ dam' thugs. But our hands are tied. 
I This is a labor town. If we catered to 
you, the labor leaders would see that 
all our elective officers are defeated at 
1 the next election. You see how it is." 
But I don't! 
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You too can multiply the -woricing power of your capital with this 
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Can the Nation Afford Cheap Money? 



I Continued from page 26) 
Joined in policies which have helped to 
force down the general level of intereat 
rates. 

As the relative advantages and disad- 
vantag'es of cheap money are weighed, it 
becomes apparent that the latter assume 
major importance, particularly because 
of ihe extremes to which the policy has 
been carried in recent years. 

The theory that cheap money will 
stimulate husineas activity has proved to 
have its weaknesses. It has been demon- 
strated that something more than ample 
credit at low interest rates is necessary 
to induce business men to borrow. If 
other conditions are favorable, such as 
governmental policies respecting tax- 
ation, labor, and regulation of and en- 
croachment upon business, its managers 
will not hesitate to pay higher rates. 
The business rtcession of 1937 occurred 
despite the availability of cheap money. 
Recently excess reserves of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system 
have ranged between $6,000,000,000 and 
$7,000,000,000. Scarcely any surplus ex- 
isted during the peak of the business 
boom in 192S and 1929. 

Farmers and home owners whose 
debts and interest charges have been 
scaled down by actions of various gov- 
ernmental corporations have benefited 
in the first instance from the policy of 
cheap money. Whether alt of them and 
the public in general have been aided in 
the long run is more open to question, 
when account is taken of foreclosures 
which ultimately could not be avoided, 
resultant losses to the taxpayers, and 
the shrinkage of incomes from savings 
accounts, insurance policies and invest- 
ment.') caused by the maintenance of the 
cheap money policy. 

Large companies profited 

WHILE many corporation.^ have been 
able to refinance their obligations at 
tower rates of interest, the larger com* 
panics probably have profited more than 
the smaller ones, the latter finding in- 
vestors Usa ready to risk their capital 
without a more adequate return. Those 
benefiting the most, such as large cor- 
porations In refunding operations, could 
easily pay higher rales. 

The constant redistribution of wealth 
and income which has been promoted by 
cheap money may have improved the 
status of some debtors at the expense of 
some creditors, but whether this has 
been of general benefit Is doubtful. Moat 
debtors are also creditors and there can 
be no definite assurance that the status 
of the least fortunate element of the 
population has been improved. 

Without cheap money the Treasury 
would have had a much more difficult 
time in financing its deficits which for a 
decade have been a regular feature of 
fiscal policy. Through deficit financing it 
has been possible for the Government to 
provide relief for the unemployed, to em- 
bark upon many extensive projects for 
social security and to meet the demands 



of the present defense program. How- 
ever, there is another less favorable side 
to this picture as in the case of other 
immediate advantages from cheap mon- 
ey. Fiscal troubles are piling up for the 
future. 

Iji the enumeration of disadvantages 
from the ea.sy money policy the shrink- 
age of incomes from savings, insurance, 
trust and endowment funds deserves 
foremost mention. This curtailment ot 
income hits hard at the average citizen.^ 

Less income from savings 

IT IS c-sliinated that the total of savinglj 
deposits, insurance aijsels, trust and en«l 
dowment funds is $80,000,000,000 or 
more. The income from a large part of 
thest- funds has been cut at least ono-s 
third and. as to a considerable part bj 
50 per cent or more in the pa.st decad* 
What thus means to persons or instltu4 
lions dependent upon savings or cndoW'| 
ments may be realized. Thousands 
persons had barely enough to live oil 
when they were able to realize an aver-j 
age of four or five per cent or more oii 
their savings and investments, A reducJ 
tion of interest payments on savings a<s| 
counts to two per cent, which ha,a gener- 
ally taken place and a corresponding de- 
cline in the return from other invest- 
ments obviously has caused serious dis- 
tress among tho.<?e dependent upon in- 
come from these sources. 

Savings deposits of about 45.000.000 
persons in various claases of banks total 
about 525,000.000.000, of which about 
S10,000,000,000 are in mutual savings 
banks. The average intereat rate to de- 
positors in the mutual savings banks a 
decade ago was almost 4 ' i per cent while 
other banks generally paid as much as 
three per cent. The mutual savings banks 
as well as other classes now for the most 
part are paying not more than two per 
cent. Demand deposits no longer yield 
any interest at all. The various reduc- 
tions and prohibitions in intereat rates 
have been accomplished in part by sta- 
tute and regulations which were intended 
to facilitate the granting of loans at 
lower rates and in part by necessities 
growing out of the lower yield on all 
classes of investments due to the ex- 
istence of tlie cheap money policy. 

The effect of the cheap money on the 
65,000,000 Americans who hold insur- 
ance policies has been made- evident in 
figures shouing that, in the pa.it decade, 
investment earnings of the companies 
have dropped from an average of 5.03 
to 3.54 per cent. The net investment in-,a 
come of all United States legal reservd 
life insurance companies is now $2,000.- 
000,000 less annually than it would have 
been at the 1930 level of return. The 
assets of these companies total approxlJ 
mately $30,000,000,000, The lower Invest- 
ment income is reflected in higher premi- 
ums and lower dividends to policy hold- 
ers. 

The shrinkage of income from endow- 
ment funds has created serious difiicul 
ties for educational institutions. It has 
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been neeessaiy to raise tuition fees, to 
reduce salaries of teachers, to defer pro- 
motions, to operate witli smaller teach- 
ing staffs, to cut expenditures for new 
books and research facilities, and other- 
wise to impair the effectiveness of the 
work. 

The case of the University of Chicago, 
established with an endownient from the 
Rockefeller fortune, is illustrative of 
present conditions. Its president reported 
in the past year that 40 per cent of the 
endowment Income had been wiped out 
by the decline in interest rates, that it is 
spending $1,200,000 annually in excess ' 

I of its income, that resources available 
for deficit financing are approaching^ ex- 
haustion, that the budgei now provides 
for fewer full professors than in 1920, 
that salaries have been reduced^ and thrtt 
more than 350 courses have bf-n 
dropped- 

The recent annual report of the Carni-- 
gie Corporation, which has contributed 
generously to educational institutions, 
showed substantial expenditures during 
the past year in excess of income and 
noted a 25 per cent reduction in the 
amount available for the current year. 
Its president predicted that the weaker 
educational institutions would not long 
survive the present curtailment of in- 
come. 

The plight of the universities and col- 
leges not only affects many thousands of 
educators who at the best have been 
poorly paid but weakens the etlucational 
system through which the standard of 
American culture must be maintained. 

Thrift is discouraged 

THE net result of the shrinkage of in- 
come from savings and investments is to 
discourage thrift and to cause individ- 
uals and institutions alike to depend for 
their future upon the beneficence Of the 
fcGovernment, Increasingly the phUosophy 
'that the Government owes its citizens a 
living is taking root. The taxpayers in- 
creasingly must carry the burden of 
imaintenance of educational institutions. 
lEducational subsidies of the federal Gov- 
lernment wOl be expanded and colleges 
ind universities which can exist without 
|dependence upon the States or other pub- 
ic bodies will become fewer and fewer, 
lit will mean a greater domination of 
tteaching policies by those in control of 
tthe Government. 

In the field of industry, the effect of 
Icheap money has been to undermine 
iBteadily the American system of free 
fenterprise. The decline in the rate of re- 
turn on investments has occurred simul- 
[taneously with the adoption of various 
policies favorable to public ownership 
id operation or more stringent regula- 
Jon of many private enterprises. With 
[Investments in private enterprise made 
Bess attractive by a lower return, heavier 
nation, burdensome labor policies and 
severe regulation in a period of world 
trend towarti the assumption of greater 
reaponsibUities by governments, cheap 
^money tends to weight the scales more 
heavily toward the latter movement than 
might have been true a generation ago. 

Cheap money and accompanying op- 
pressive governmental policies are re- 
ponaible for two irreconcilable condi- 
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Here's the welcome answer (a year 
'round, low-cost, Kealthful -venciLiiion 
for your tjflite or any room in your home! 
The new Philco Room Ventilator is 
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lions, first, an arllflcially large supply of 
funds, and. .second, an artificial scarcity 
of demantl. The gap between the two 
gives encouragement to greater govern- 
mental participation in businesa and cur- 
tailment of private cnterprijw. 

High market prices of government and 
corporate bonds due to cheap money 
have create<i a h<iom condition in bonds 
which is potentially more dangerous to 
the whole buaines,') economy than the 
stock boom of 1929. 

A.I a result of ea.>«y money policies of 
recent years rates for short-term money 
in the open market at the present time 
are almost zero. Rates on government 
securities and high grade corporate 
bonds are lower than at any other time 
in history. 

Interest rates near zero 

FEDERAL Reserve statistics show that 
the rate in New York City on prime com- 
mercial paper, extending for from four 
to .six monthii. ranged from one -half to 
five -eighths of one per cent at the end 
of 1940 as compared with rates of from 
1', to per cent early in 1934. The 
rate on United Statea bills stood at an 
almcsl infinitesimal fraction of one per 
cent. The average yield on Treasury 
bonds due or callable after 12 yeara was 
1-88 per cent as compared with an aver- 
age of 2.68 per cent in 1937. 

The average yield of all corporate 
lionds was 3.36 per cent at the end of 
1940 as compared with averages of 3.94 
per cent in 1937. 4.96 per cent in 1934. 
5.09 per cent in 1930, 5.47 per cent in 
1925. 6.04 per cent in 1923 and 7.08 per 
cent in 1920. 

Investors have found it increasingly 
difficult to place their surplus funds! sat- 
isfactorily. An overwhelming proportion 
of the new capital issues of recent years 
has consisted of the securities of various 
govemmenLal bodies. The new corporate 
stocks and bonds, exclusive of refuntling 
issues, which were offered in 1939. were 
only about one-twelfth of the total of 
1930. The practice of private placement 
of large corporate issues with insurance 
companies and other limited groups of 
investors, which has developed as a re- 
sult of restrictions and costs Imposed on 
public offerings under the Securities Act, 
has served to narrow the opportunities 
for ordinary investors. It is estimated 
that 44 per cent of new corporate financ- 
ing in 1939 was handled through private 
placements. The securities issued in this 
manner, like those offered publicly, have 
carried very low intere.9t rates. 

The public has developed a false sense 
of security by reason of the ease with 
which Treasury deficits have been fi- 
nanced. 

The easy money condition has made it 
theoretically possible for the banks to 
ah.^orb almost any amount of govern- 
ment securities at very low rates of In- 
leiest. Annual expenditures of the fed- 
eral Government have increased from 
about $4,000,000,000 a decade ago to 
more than $13,000,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year. The new budget calls for a 
total of $17,500,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1942. The aggregate deficits of the ten 
yeara of unbalanced budgets ending in 
June 1940 exceeded $30,000,000,000 The 



public debt has mounted from a little 
more than $16,000,000,000 in 1930 to more 
than $45,000,000,000 early in 1941. The 
debt will go to $60,000,000,000 or $65.- 
000.000.000 in the next two or three 
years. The general public has appeared 
indifferent to future consequence.t, inas- 
much as it has been possible through 
very low interest rates to keep the pres- 
ent annual cost relatively low. 

There may be reason for concern from 
the standpoint of the Trea.sury if the in- 
terest level rises sub.'atantialty or if there 
comes a dav of reckoning because of 
some of the unsound fiscal practices of 
recent years. The annual interest coat 
has not quite doubled in the pa.st tlecade 
despite an increase of almost three times 
in the ilebt total. In the next fi.scal year, 
the annual interest chai gc will approach 
$1.2r»O.000.00O. The Treasury realizes 
that it must hold down the level of inter- 
est rates if the cost of the debt is to be 
held within boumls. 

Cheap money forms a menace to the 
banking sy.stem but any reversal of the 
policy must be by gradual and well con- 
sidereti steps to avoid potential dangers. 
A sudden increase in the interest level 
would cause losses on government se- 
curities and high grade corporate bonds. 
About 41 per cent of all direct obliga- 
tions of the United Statea Government 
and 65 per cent of guaranteed obli'.^ations 
are in the hands of banks insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Nearly one-third of the total u.ssets of 
all the banks in the United States con- 
.sists of securities of the United States 
Treasury, government agencies and slate 
and local governments. The proportion 
of earning assists is much larger. A too , 
precipitate return of interest rales to 
what formerly was regarded as a normal 
level, with an accompanying severe 
slump in market values of government 
and corporate bonds, might bankrupt 
many banks as well as rentier the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation in- 
solvent. A gradual and moderate rise 
would be intended to eliminate some of 
the evils of cheap money without great 
loss. 

Bank earnings are low 

THE low interest level has meant a re- 
duction in profits of banks from loans 
and investments. Rates charged to com- 
mercial customers by banks in the larger 
cities have declined considerably al- 
though many bank loans, especially in 
smaller cities, are still made at the old 
levels. The yield on Investments is very 
low, except as the banks have been en- 
couraged to risk funds in more specula- 
tive, longer term or less liquid enter- 
prises, which may involve undesirable 
hazards. The Federal Advisory Council 
has pointed out that easy money "Is 
tending to weaken the capital position 
of banks and is encouraging an essen- 
tially unhealthy position of the bond 
portfolios of the banking system through 
its inducement toward lengthened ma- 
turities at progressively lower rates." 

The average rate charged customers 
by banks in 19 principal cities at the mid-1 
die of 1940 was about 2.60 per cent as j 
compared with an average of 3 45 perj 
cent in 1934. Government credit agen<] 
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cies, through their competition, have 
helped to force rates on bank loans 
iownward. The Reconstruction Finance 
lorporation, for example, announced 
that an interest rate of I'i per cent 
would be available on certain loans to 
liefense industries. 

The commercial banks and investment 
houses find themselves facing an abnor- 
mal degree of risk in making loans. 
Under conditions wherein six per cent 
^ was the common rate of interest a bank- 
j^^ter might figure that he could afford to 
^He fairly liberal in his loan policy on the 
^^Rheory that not more than one out of sfiy 
^^^pen loans would prove unsatisfactory, li 
^^Rhe rate were only three per cent the 
Pi^tianker would he forced to maintain a 
more severe policy, figuring that perhaps 
one out of five loans would result in loss. 
This tightening of the selective process 
by the banker tends to offset any ad- 
vantage of low rates to the general bus- 
iness public. 




Possibilities of inBation 



^BthK existence of large surplus banking 
^Horeserves, the foundation of the condition 

^^of easy money, has created inflationary 
posaihilities greater than ever existed at 
any previous period. Recent excess re- 
serves held by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system totaling up- 
wards of $7,000,000,000 represent poten- 
tial credit of around 560,000,000,000, The 
amount might be pyramided to vast addi- 
tional sums through the use of funds out- 
side the Reserve system and new re- 
serves which might be created through 
borrowings from the Reserve banks. The 
powers of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve system, either through 
changes in reserve requirements or 
through the sale of government securi- 
ties held by the Reserve banks, are held 
to be entirely inadequate to control an 
inflationary movenaent growing out of 
possible war developments. 

The recommendations of the Federal 
Reserve authorities contemplate the cre- 
ation of a condition wherehy the present 
extremely low interest level might be 
moderated. 

These recommendations include great- 
er power over banking reserves, extension 
of reserve requirements to non-member 
insured banks, and repeal of dollar-de- 
valuation, greenback -issuance and sil- 
ver-monetization powers. 

Through a reduction in excess reserves 
of banks and the elimination of potential 
sources of Increases inflationary dangers 
growing out of the defense program un- 
doubtedly would be minimized. The pos- 
sibility of a gradual modification of the 
existing condition of extreme monetary 
ease would be enhanced. The accomplish- 
ment of such an objective, however, 
would require a coordination of the poli- 
cies of the monetary and credit agencies 
of the Government. 

Even without legislation, these agen- 
cies might move in that direction. The 
purposes of the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties, as indicated in the special report to 
Congress of December 31, 1940, can be 
^achieved fully only through the adoption 
^Hipf common policies by the Treasury, the 
^^vhief beneficiary of cheap money, and 
other agencies of the Government. 
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Management Pulls Defense Load 



(Continued from patjc HI 
the arms and munitions they might de- 
sire from our factories." 

"I don't see anything^ dictatorial about 
that." 

"But it Isn't likely that we would send 
arms to a country that might turn up 
in the other fellow's camp." 

Judge Patterson grinned. He sairt. 
"No." 

As Under-Secretary of War, Patter- 
son is in charg^e of the Army's Procure- 
ment Division. This is the asking branch 
of the Army. It asks for the innumerable 
things an army must have if it is to go to 
war. At least more than 7.000 items. As 
an under-si'cretary he ranks James 
Forestal. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, on the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, which was set up by act of Con- 
gress to discover all the facta about these 
innumerable things. Col. Charles H. 
Hines is the Secretary of the Board, and 
other oiHcera of the Army and Navy 
serve on it. The Board is the proving 
ground on which the Indu.ilrial MoljiliKa- 
tlon Plan operates. 

Cooperation by industry 

FOLLOWING Bernard M. Baruch'a suc- 
cessful one-man bossing of the War In- 
dustries Board in 1917-18, the Board was 
set up to effect a liaison between the 
armed services and American Industry. 
At one end ia the Army Industrial Col- 
lege, which works out the technical prob- 
lems, and at the other end is industry. 
Twenty thousand firms and companies 
were in close cooperation with the Army 
and Navy during the immediately pre- 
ceding period in which Louis Johnson 
was Assistant Secretary of War. When 
the word came to "go" both sides fairly 
well understood the problem. 

The needs of the two armed services 
are rarely identical in item, but they 
trace back to the same raw materials 
and the same problems. Forestal wants 
more shipyard space and more skilled 
workmen just at the moment. Patterson 
wants more Garand rides and more 
skilled workmen. In 1917 and 191 R this 
conflict was made spectacular by the 
frantic bidding of the Army and Navy 
against each other. Sometimes each ser- 
vice bid against itself. In this way, the 
Army was able to provide 4.000,000 mud- 
walking doughboys with 2,000,000 pairs 
of spurs, and the Navy probably beat the 
Army out of enough smokeless powder 
to blow up the Sudan. 

Patterson and Forestal cover the In- 
dustrial field In moderate but not exces- 
sive harmony. That ia to say they get 
together as nearly as may be on what 
each must have and when, and what 
either is willing to get along without un- 
til such and such a date. These agree- 
ments made in the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board have immensely eased 
the path of American industry. When 
some measure of coordination has been 
catablished, their requests go to the Of- 



fice of Production Management, through 
Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
Stimson and Knox. William Knudsen, 
recently of General Motors, l.<i chairman 
of the O.P.M., and Sidney Hillman. labor 
leader extraordinary, is his co-but-not- 
qu lie-equal mate. 

The O-P.M. is concerned solely with 
the technique of prodm tion. Knudsen 
and Hillman work with contracts and 
priorities and wages and prices. They are 
aided by a fleet of dollar-a-year men, 
and between them about all that neeri be 
known ia known about almo.st every in- 
dustry. 

Now and then there ia a conflict on 
facia outside of the O.P.M.. but there 
rarely is a conflict on the inside. Attor- 
ney General Jackson's clarion call about 
the magnesite supply might he cited: 

"Magnesite is controlled by a com- 
pany which is a part of a German car- 
tel," said Mr, Jackson loudly, "That Is 

The reader may supply the blanks at 
will. The same day that Mr. Jackson said 
it, the company which supplies magne- 
site came out with a most convincing 
statement that what Mr. jack.<}on said 
was aimply not ao. There was a peace- 
time arrangement between German and 
American firms, perfectly common-place 
in character, so far as the facts presented 
show. Business is conducted in that way 
during peace. Because of the threat of 
war magnesium products have already 
been expanded 20 times. That kind of 
miss would hardly have happened inside 
the O.P.M. Other misses have happened 
and may happen in the future. Mr. 
Knudsen has. for example, had difficulty 
in persuading Mr, Hillman that the one 
important thing just now Ls to gel the 
stuff out on time, and not to decide 
whether the A.F. of L. or the C.I.O. 
should have the closed shop and check- 
off privilege in a named factory. But the 
industrialists who are helping Knudsen 
brought teamwork into the industrial 
program. 

One of the things the public does not 
hear about is the manner in which gov- 
ernment has commandeered industry to 
handle its war orders. The word "com- 
mandeer" ia not quite the right one, for 
no seizures have been necessary. But it 
is a satisfactory word because it makes 
the fad clear. Government wanted many 
things, wanted them right away, and 
found that they were not to be found in 
peacetime protluction. Therefore the 
great corporations were called on lo pro- 
vide the managers and the plant. A soap 
company is doing things never before 
heard of in a soap factory, a rubber com- 
pany is loading bags, a watch making 
company has turned about and is mak- 
ing optical inalrurnents. Time after time 
the industrial managers have been in- 
formed that, what with British and 
Chinese and Greek needs — and also, of 
course, the needs of the American forces 
-the original plans must be enlarged. 
Industry Is enlarging and not complain- 



ing about it. Red tape and confusion ex- 
ist, always have existed, and probably 
always will exist in government opera- 
tions, but where the indualrialtsts are 
not being interfered with they are going 
places. 

Knudsen has not been over-optimistic 
in his recent .statements, but his com- 
plaint ha.s never been that Industry is 
not keeping up with our needs. He ex- 
pects to have 33.000 planes before July. 
1942, of which 19,000 are allotted to the 
United States, Ten light tanks a day will 
be rolling o£f the assembly line of one 
factory alone, and 2,400 airplane en- 
g^es will be produced each month. There 
was a delay in gett ing under way, partly 
because no appropriations had been 
made, but that has been more than cured. 
Furnace capacity will "gel us by" for 
armor plate. The Bureau of Ordnance 
and the Navy are salisfled with plates 
for cargo ships. There has been no need 
for enforced priorities as yet, 

"If we had more time there would be 
no bottleneck. We are working against 
time." 

The demand is high 

NO MATTER how much industry turns 
out there will be a cry for more. It is 
not possible lo keep up with a program 
that spreads and magnifies more rapid- 
ly than factories can be built and tools 
found. If every idle man were at W'ork, 
and every workshop busy seven days a 
week and 24 hours a day industry would 
still be on the heels of demand. But Am- 
erican industry is doing better than any 
other country's industry ever dreamed 
of doing. 

There was a long and distressing 
period during which Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed ujiable to make up his mind just 
what to do and, during that lime, every 
sniper in Washington shot at industry 
for not doing the things industry had not 
been asked to do. There was no plan, no 
head, no direction, and no apparent ob- 
jective. How the Army and Navy and 
industry managed to get started on what 
all three knew had to be done ranks as 
a major miracle. 

To be seriatim about it; 

The Army had been going downhill 
for years. Not the Army's fault. Dis- 
tinctly the fault of Congress. Appropria- 
tions were cut to the bone and then the 
Ijone was scraped. For years no one out- 
side of Germany had believed there 
would be another war in Europe. Even if 
there should be another war in Europe, 
the average American thought we had 
learned a lesson in 1918 and the years 
that followed. Washington (G.) had 
been right all along. 

The average American thought it 
didn't make much difference who won, 
if there should be a war. The other fellow 
would win the next bout, anyhow. Eu- 
rope's thousand years of war seemed to 
most of us like a palooka's trip around 
the tank town circuit. Dive after dive. We 
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Admitted Assets 

Cafli hi OfRre, liaaks and Tru^t Companies ! 2 t.o 49,296.62 

Boiifis aiicJ Stocks 87.017,162.42 

First Murtgage Loans 371.827.00 

Prcniiuiiis uncollected, less ilian ')() *lav9 due .... 9..S93, 129.47 

Keiuii ura UL'<: Recoveraltle on Paid Losses 1^41,546.24 

Other Admitted Assets . 223.654.08 
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Liabilities 

Caj.ilal Stock SLx<HHUK)0.l)l) 

Reserve for Unearned Preoiiumii 55.020,6 1 .'(.00 

Reserve for Losses 8.192,729.00 

Reserve for Taxes 2.350.000.00 

Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts 670,974.12 

Funds and Securities Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 17B.218.08 

mr SURPLUS 42,314.379.63 

$123,726,915.83 



NOTE: In arrordnnrc wilh Insurance Denarlmrnt ri-quireme-nis — -Bonds ainiirtizatilr are 
carried al arnortizfil value*. Insurance stocks of atfiltnlcd companies are carnrd on bnusis of 
pro-rata sh.irc uf (lapital and Siirjdim. All olhcr pdCiiriticit at Mjirkct valuadoiis. Securities 
carrieJ at J3,078.370.(X) and cosli $50,(KK).fM) in the above Slaterncnt are dcposiled as rr((uired 
by voriaua rcfrulalory authoritivii. 
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wound up in 1939 with an army of about 
75. 000 real fighting soldiers. The others 
in the Army wltc clerks, hostler.s. me- 
chanics buay with the hang-over trucks 
from 191ft and generals. The formations 
had been cut to such skeletons that di- 
vision maneuvering waa out <»f the ques- 
tion. Then the pot began to steam in Eu- 
rope. Governor La Foilette of Wisconsin 
came home to report to President Roose- 
velt that: 

"In a few weeks France will go to 
smash." 

La Foljette reported, not bitterly : 

•■The President laughed at me." 

But France did go to smash. Congress 
twice raised its financial sights and the 
Army was given more money. Each time 
the Army's program was expanded. 
Each expansion meant more work for 
American industry. The Army had been 
getting along with the French 75 field 
pieces left over from World War One, 
not because it liked them, particularly, 
but because it could not get money for 
better guns. Now it was given money 
for modernizing them. They were still 
in use in France, for precisely the same 
reason they were still carried on the in- 
ventory here, and so the Army began to 
stock motors and long trails on the old 
75's and say with trembling lips that 
they were really very good guns — then 
the Army would go out and kick a dog. 

There is no space here to narrate the 
Army's trials. But the Germans were 
outsliooting the French 75's with their 
new 105'a, ami so the Army began to ar- 
range to build them. Industry is building 
them, fast enough and plenty good. 

Designing new equipment 

WE HAD no tanks- bar ten or 15 old 
models; the betting was seven to five 
that not one of them could get out of a 
given field under its own power — and the 
Army began to plan for tanks. The 
Army had no anti-aircraft guns worth 
mentioning, and no trucks or passenger 
cars that any one wished to recognize 
in the street, and no heavy tVeld-pieces 
and only a few planes and these planes 
lacked leak-proof gas-tanks and tur- 
reted cockpits. They had one-gun power 
as against the eight-gun fire power of 
the English, Their delicate little under- 
works cracked up if they landed on 
ploughed ground, but in war a plane 
n\u.st not only land where it must but it 
must be fit to get out again. All these 
things are being brought up to date. 
Each change made by the specialLsts to 
match the developments in Europe 
meant more trouble for Industry. 

Why talk about all this? 

Because these things are essential 
parts in the problem industry had to 
face. This country stopped making 
artillery as soon as World War One was 
ended. The powder makers became 
"Merchants of Death" and violent yawp- 
ers wrote books attacking them. The 
Navy wanted a Utile money to pay for 
elevating its guns so they could be at 
lea.<^ as good as the guns of the British 
Na'/y, but the British Navy was so en- 
am<ired with its job of protecting 135,- 
000,000 Americans that it handicapped 
our Navy by refusing to agree to this 
improvement under some one of the 



naval treaties that had been slipped In 
our national pocket. 

The igdustries of other countries had 
at least been enabled to keep abreast of 
the needs of their national defense 
through the cooperation of their govern- 
ments. Call the roll. Britain, France. 
Czecho-SIovakia. Roumnnia. Norway. 
Sweden, even little Finland, gave their 
industries a look at what might be. 

We did not. We started from absolute 
scratch. But the Army and Navy did 
have that Industrial Mobilization Plan 
on tap an<l began to work it aa soon as 
the money was in sight. Here is an ex- 
ample of how industrial cooperation 
worked, as told by Chairman Vinson of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Cangresa granted an appropriation for 
the construction of 19 combatant vessels 
and 5 auxiliary vessels : 

Within 21 hours contracts were signed 
for the huildin;? of thi- 19 romhatant ves- 
sels and four of the auxiliaries. 

Planning in advance 

THE Navy Department had sent out 
the specifications months earlier. The 
Navy knew what it wanted. The con- 
tractors had their bids ready to spring 
the moment the money was in sight. The 
Navy now has under construction 369 
combatant vessels, 85 auxiliary vessels, 
96 patrol craft, and 166 district craft, 
and 90 vessels acquired from commercial 
sources are being converted for naval 
use. The building lime has been reduced 
two to nine months, dependent on the 
type of vessel. Shipyards generally are 
working three shifts and about one-half 
of the shipbuilding is being done in pri- 
vate yards, which were forced to adapt 
themselves to the task of building war- 
ships instead of peaceful cargo carriers. 

"It is the largest program of war ship- 
building that has ever been undertaken 
by any country at any time," said Mr. 
Vinson. 

At the same time, the laboratory of 
war in Europe has forced structural 
changes in the Navy's older ships, Mr. 
Vinson catalogued them ; 

Additional anti-aircraft guns, replace- 
ment of present small caliber guns by 
Kuns of larger caliber, armoring topside 
battle stations, increasing magazine 
capacity, improvinji facilities and addinp; 
to protection, installing torpedo-defense 
"blisters" and more modern fire control 
equipment. 

Perhaps these changes should have 
been anticipated, but the fact is that im- 
provements in the technique of war are 
only discovered as the war goes on. In 
any case, these changes are an added 
burden on industry. At the moment of 
writing, the experts are not agreed on 
the relative value of air vs. sea power, 
and the time-old battle of battleships vs. 
cruisers rages wherever an admiralty 
can be gathered together- 

The older battleships are being given 
top-side protection against bombs — and 
that is another job for industry to han- 
dle — but one school maintains that 
stronger deck armor provides the only 
safety, and a third bloc asks for better 
gun power and plane power as the only 
defense. Whenever a decision is reached 
on these or any other problems, industry 
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will be expected to provide the tools and 
finish the work overnight. Otherwise, as 
Isador Lubin says: 

Industry simply does not understand, 

A somewhat plaintive overtone goes 
with that "simply." Industry seems to 
understand perfectly, even if it is puz- 
zled now and then. If that seems to be 
a paradoxical statement, please remem- 
ber the poker player in Alfred Henry 
Lewis's "Wolfville," who was loved by 
every one, but who died in violence be- 
cause he had a passion for making new 
rules as he played alon^. The Navy, 
through Mr. Vinson, stales that the new 
ships will be slipped into the water 
months before any one could expect 
them to be. Yet, just when all the ship- 
builders are straining every nerve and 
scraping every village to find men who 
know how to drive a rivet, a new pro- 
gram of shipbuilding is tossed at them. 
Two hundred emergency cargo carriers 
are to be built, presumably for British 
use. Thi-s means that about a dozen new 
shipyards are being constructed or tacked 
on to shipyards now in operation. At the 
same time American yards are engaged 
on a 60 ship program for the British, and 
a 50 .ship-a-year scheme for the Mari- 
time Commission. 

"We can handle any job they give ua." 
said a Pacific Coast shipbuilder. "But 
it would help if we could find out what 
the program might be." 



Total demand is unknown 



No one can say that American Industry 
will he equal to the final demand made 
upon it until some one finds out what 
that final demand will be. The Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute says that, 
in the last quarter of 1940. the steel in- 
dustry had an unused ability to make 
steel to a total of 3,000,000 tons a year 
although output in 1940 broke all rec- 
ords. At the very worst, steel men say, 
the national needs for steel can be sup- 
plied, although civilian wants might for 
a short time go unsatisfied. That is fine I 
Germany and England called in alumi- 
^^pium pots and pans, and so the emotional 
^^American far-sighted a dreadful alumi- 
num famine here. But the Aluminum 
Company of America says there is no 
danger. The copper industry observes 
^^that it can provide for our national 
^^^eeds. American industry is erecting tin 
smelters as a safeguard against a short- 
age. 

Since June, 1940, when the defense 
program was hatched and long before it 
had rubbed off its pinfeatheus, Ameri- 
can industry had put men at work in the 
six industries cla.ssifiRd by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the "war material in- 
dustries." Some 101,600 men are on air- 
craft, in addition to the 24.000 previous- 
ly engaged. Shipbuilding added 49,000 

Rmon and is clamoring for more; ma- 
chine-tool making gained 2S.000 men (a 
great difficulty here is finding skilled tool- 
makers ) ; 30,500 more were put at en- 
gine making; 8.20O more are making 
aluminum, antl 8.700 more, explosive.?. 

Paul V. McNutt reports that 295.000 
workers were added to the pay rolls in a 
single month on the related war indus- 
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ABUNDANT POWER 



Cheap, abundant Indusfriali power is un- 
timSted in West Virginia, Bifurninous Coaf 
(West Virginia's dnnuaf production ex- 
ceeds that of any other State) is found 
in 49 of 55 Counties, Natural Gas in 44, 
Electrtcl+y oft a similarly ^n^ple scale. 

The manufdctiifing site of a diversified 
group of "largest-factoriej-ot-tKeir'kind- 
in-the-world", versatile V/eit Virginia ddds 
many other advantages to its fist of in- 
dustrial oppoftunities, including: 
— Strategic location 
— Excellent Labor 

90% native born 
— Adequate Iranspgrtation 

All forms available 
— Diversifed resourcei 
— Moderate climate 
— ^Cooperativfl organiidtions 
State and Civic 

Industries seetting new manufacturing sites, 
or no*w sources for bdsic materials, can 
profitably consider Woit Virginia first. 
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For more tfion 60 yeorj the Chicago 
Wo»che!oclc Cofpororionha* devoted 
itt enlire effort to pserfecting Watch- 
mon'i Clock Syilem i. Todoy, the 
Chfcago Wotchelock ii the mojt per- 
fect device fof sofeguording your 
plant and checlcing the nightly roundi 
of your %vatchman. We point with 
pride fo the many installations of 
our service. Over 60,000 users! Thit 
service can tick off voluoble minutes 
of sofety.to you. Write 

CHICAGO 

WATCHCLOCK CORPOIIATION 

IBM M. WAUtM >VC.. CHIC AGO, ILUH0W 
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o new baste fiJrng meflfod fhort wWl 
speed up ^our fi/ingf 

PcndftBcx hinKJni folder* tpeed up fittnjj becaute 
they Cin'i »af or ilurap. HcAdingft *lwayi in full 
view. Fewer And linvpUr motionk required io RU 
or find-'-mitfiUnc reduced. Space uved by tUm- 
inatini follower block. Pcndaflex u modern, 
ftlreamlined filini* 

esiy"— and mexpcniivc — to convert yo*u 
filing to PendaAex. No new cabinets. Foldcri and 
frame fit any letter or lecai drawer Tett it firtt 
with special low comt Desk Drawer Outfit or m 
aingle drawer inataffation — you'll loon iniiat on 
PendaRcx for alt your filci. 

So/d bf t€Mdin£ Mtmtivpers — 
Wht^ u$ today ict JraAri. 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 

J5I Morgtn Avenu* SrooUyn, N*w York 
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• Where thi-re have lieen complaknta 
they have not been the fault of lndu«- 

ity" 

The program for American needs has 
been sharply outllnetl. thanks to the 
.sluLtit^s which have tieen mftile by the 
Army and Navy during the past 20 
years. American imlustry has kepi up 
with it and will continue to keep up with 
It John D BlgK'TS. director of proiluc- 
tion for the O l-'.M.. stales that the out- 
put of American planes in December ex- 
ceeded expectations by almost 35 per 
cent and that liRhl tank production was 
four months ahead of schedule. Col John 
H. Jouett. preaidf-nt of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, said that air- 
craft produrlion of the present scheduled 
37.000 military planes of all types is up 
to date 

T P. Wright, vice president of en- 
Kinccrtng for the Curtlss-Wrlght Com- 
pany, slates that, by the spring of 1942. 
the British air fleet should he equal to 
that of the Axis, thanks to American 
production, although the one country 1h 
under constant Iximblng attack ami the 
other was compelled to undertake the 
production of new types of planes for 
which neither de.tigns nor tools nor fac- 
tory space was reaily when Ihe call was 
made. He points out. by the way, that 
our manufacturers arc compelled to 
build about fiO different types of military 
planes for the varlou.s u.ses of the Army 
and Navy. 

It is probably ImpoK.slblf! to reduce the 
models lu fewer than 40. or possibly 35. 
without impairing military elBciency. 

Each order of combat planes must be 
large enough to permit efUcient produc- 
tion, but not so large a.-* to force too 
obsolete eciuipmenl <in service squadrons 
toward the end of the production run. 
American industry will not be in full 
■i.duction until the autumn of 1941. So 
-.1 as the strictly American program Is 
ncerned. that is as il should tw. If it 
ill t)een able to Jump into full produc- 
Uon in June. 1940. the Army and Navy 
would now be burled under a mass of 
matt'rtel which might prove only to have 
been needed in part. The excess would 
have cost billions to make and millions 
to handle, guarti and store The new re- 
cruiLs would not have been readied for 
service because of the shortage of goo<l 
I non-com material in the old army and 
only a sergeant can make a soldier out 
I of a rookie. The new ships and the new 
' seamen would not have been on hand. 
' An army's theory of production is to 
^ have enough mati^nel on hand If a war 
! begins, and to have the production fa- 
cilities ready to produce as fast as the 
need arises with a sufficiency in reserve. 

But, if the United States really goes 
Into the buslneas of being an "arsenal 
for the democraciea of the world," then 
I there is no program. There is only an 
Inestimable and probably unfillable void. 
That is the cloud that hangs over Amer- 
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Grial lii il.iii. 1. T.M 
may be if all tl. m 
industry are to i:c pl.mii ul its miipo.sl- 
tlon on the lend-lea.w plan. 

There is a Iw ' iit no discerni- 

ble end to sue). ■ , except as the 

total defeat cil tlif A.xui and Ihe com- 
plete triumph of I he world's democracies 
might be ( I to be the end. duns, 

planes, shij ..irlnes. tanks, rifles 

shoes, foot] 

We shall now return to Robert l^. I'a! 
terson. Umler-Secretary of War, and the 
man who will work out the srhctliiles of 
the Army's needs through Ihe Munllioris 
Board. Fifty years old. squarr-shoul- 
dcred, an upright, slender l«Mly, sharp 
and reasonably friendly brown eyes, 
fast-moving, concise, with the habit of 
command. Twice decorated for extra- 
ordinary gallantry In actkm in World 
War One. and with the Ptirplr Heart 
for wounds received in aclUm He gave 
up a life position at $12,000 a year on the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeiil.H for thi' 
Second District to take a $10,000 jmjsI. 
terminable at the President's pleasure, 
iis Under-Secretary of War. A marvel ni 
tearing the heart ovit of a legal probh'i . 

He said It himself. He looks at tht 
work ahead and he feels "growing 
pains " 



Business and Defense, 
Revolutionary Style 



By SIMPSON M. RITTER 
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N AUGUST, 3775, Marlin Tibald, a 
N'ew York feed merchant of French 
descent, was, along with several oth- 
ers, connmission<'d by fJeneral George 
Washington to find suitable mount.s 
for the American cavalry. Washing- 
ton expres.sed a wish for tOO horses 
before the next summer. Neither the 
general nor Tibald had any money to 
pay for these mounts. Washington did 
have about 100 extra wagons and 
more than 30,000 logs of spruce and 
pine thai had been ordered for forts 
and stockades to be built along the 
Hudson River. These plans had, how- 
ever, been changed. 

Tibald loaded up the wagons with 
as much wood as they would carry, 
about 5.000 logs and. with 200 
draught-horaes borrowed from vari- 
ous units of the army, started his 
strange caravan westward from Con- 
cord. Trading as he went, he picked up 
load after load of potatoes and other 
vegetables for his logs. The vege- 
tables Tibald retraded for cattle and 
the wagons for homespun cloth. 

In upper New York State the cloth 
was eagerly taken up and Tibald in- 
creased his herd of cows from 217 
to 380. In the neighborhood of Buf- 
falo, British raiders reduced the herd 
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to 3D5 but, with tlie rest, the adven- 
turous business man penetrated to 
Vermont and at Bellows Falls, Rut- 
land and Bethel he traded off the 305 
cows for 141 fine steeds. About No- 
vember of 1775 Tibald and his horses 
caught up with General Washington 
in Connecticut. 

FSoth the general and the little mer- 
chant had as little cash then as they 
had had in August. And Washington's 
need for mounts had risen to 1,000. By 
rights the business man was entitled 
to a fourth of the horses as his com- 
mission but he waved it aside. 

"I can wait. General," he is re- 
ported to have told Washington. 

Trading horses for the army 

ANOTHER caravan had to be organ- 
ized but this time Washington could 
spare no more than 18 wagons and 
there wasn't an extra dray horse in 
the entire army. 

"Give me my commission," said the 
business man. 

Tibald bartered his own 35 superior 
horses to dozens of neighboring farm- 
era for wagons and drays and a few 
days later left for Concord where the 
lumber was kept. Tibald carted off 300 
logs leaving a balance of 22,000. From 
Concord southwestward to Ohio he 
traded logs for wagons and drays for 
oxen. On February 17, 1776 he reached 
the shores of Lake Erie with 85 wag- 
ons drawn by some 200 oxen. Also, 15 
of the wagons were loaded to capacity 
with fruits and vegetables. Moving 
eastward, this time toward Kingston, 
N. Y., Tibald exchanged his fresh 
fruits and vegetables for more oxen 
and more carts and arrived March 21 
at Worcester, Mass. 

From Worcester the trader turned 
north heading for the lumber pile at 
Concord. His progress was slow be- 
cause he was trading much. Tibald 
reached Concord April 16 with a cara- 
van of 120 wagons each drawn by two 
or more oxen. Within a matter of 
hours the wagons were loaded with 
more than 7,000 logs and the trader 
had started east. Here a hundred logs, 
there a hundred logs. In July he was 
hack at Concord with 150 wagons, 
sufficient oxen and 40 fine horses be- 
sides for his general. 

Late in July, Tibald started north- 
ward loaded up this time with almost 
10,000 logs and probably would have 
in time succeeded in disposing of all 
the logs and wagons for horses but at 
Lewtaton. N. Y., he and his guard of 
50 soldiers and the 150 drivers were 
^ attacked while camping for the night 
" by a group of 40 odd Tories— the 
Fifth Columnists of that day. Tibald, 
more than half the soldiers and a 
good third of the drivers died in their 
sleep or before they could defend 
themselves. The rest scattered, a few 
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What's What in Machine Tool Industry 



/Continued from ptxyc 51/ 
metal by brlngins it into contact with a 
lotatlng abrasive wlieol. 

Of course Itiere are many combina- 
tions ami special developnienls of these 
live melhotis, but they all consist of 
methods of removing metal. 

In size, machine tools range all the 
way from some no bigger than a kitchen 
sink to some the size of a two-story 
house. They are complicated and intri- 
cate mechanisms, which have to be care- 
fully huill to attain the cuttirig speeds 
required, and also maintain accuracy to 
an almost unbelievable degree. 

In fact, it ia the accuracy of machine 
tools in the removing of metal which 
proved to a large extent the foundation 
of our whole modern system of mass 
production. 

Parts were fitted individually 

IN THE old days, the parts for a product 
U't us say, for instance, a riOe -were 
made for that particular ritle. Each part 
was whittled down by hand filing or 
scraping so it would fit. Each rifle was 
put together individually. The parts 
of each rifle fitted together, of course, to 
form that one rifle -but they would not 
fit on any other rlHe. There was too much 
variation in them, They were too inaccu- 
rate. 

With the accuracy made possible by 
the development of machine tools, in- 
terchangeable parts became possible 
for the first time. This enabled manu- 
facturers to make large numbers nf 
parts and then assemble them at random 
into final products. They could do this be- 
cause they knew that all of the parts in 
any one stock pile were exactly alike. It 
Is this principle which has made possible 
modem mass production and the great 
assembly lines in modern factories. 

But, although most of the things we 
use In modern life are made possible by 
machine tools, the machine tool industry 
is not large. The approximately 250 com- 
panies in the field turned out approxi- 
mately 5450.000,000 worth of machine 
tools in 1940, more than twice the 1939 
production. They did this with some 83,- 
000 men employed. If prottuction is to 
continue to increase, more skilled men 
will be needed and many of the com- 
panies have devised training plans to 
meet this problem. 

Just any mechanic will not do as a 
machine tool builder. A machine which l.<5 
expected to work to tolerances running 
down to a few tenths of a thousandth of 
an inch must be designed and built by ex- 
perts. Even with the skilled workmen 
available, such machines cannot be 
turned out overnight. Ironically, too. this 
industry, which makes mass production 
possible, can seldom employ mass pro- 
duction methods itself. Volume produc- 
tion, to machine tool builders, means 
putting through five to 50 machines of 
one size and model at a time. Orders, 
even in peak periods such as that growf- 
ing out of the defense program, often do 



not warrant building machines In great- 
er quantities. 

One reason for that is that most of 
these machines are designed for special 
jobs. Large, general purpose tnachmes 
such as huge boring mills to turn giant 
engine flj'wheels and .steel mill housings, 
for example, cannot be built on a volume 
production basis. Neither can special 
purpose machines such a,*i that which 
drills the 129 holes in an auto engine 
cylinder block at one operation. 

Machine tool.s work much faster today 
than they did 20 or even ten years ago. 

Today 75 mm. sheila, for instance, can 
l>e roughed out in 38 seconds. During the 
last war the same operation took 12 min- 
utes. Chijys were cut from metal at the 
rate of two pounds a minute during the 
last war. They are now cut away at the 
rate of 25 pounils a minute. 

One of the government aisenals re- 
ported recently that to<iay's machines 
arc turning out shells six times as rapid- 
ly as was the case in the last war. 

This kind of progress has been made 
possible by constant research, develop- 
ment and invention by the machine tool 
industry. The trend of development in 
the design and manufacture of machine 
tools has been toward the use of better 
materials such as the modern alloy 
steels, and toward greater weight which 
helps eliminate vibration. If the machine 
does not xdbrate. of course, the work 
turned out will be more accurate. Ac- 
curacy and speed have both been in- 
creased, loo. by the development of new 
cutting materials, called "cemented" car- 
bides. With these cutters which even to- 
day have not yet reached their fullest 
use, machine tools can race through a 
chunk of steel at the rate of 300 or even 
400 feet a minute. On soft metals, such 
as brass, they can go twice or three 
times as fast and still do an accurate job. 
It is possible to shave down a two-inch 
bar of steel to a diameter of l.ftS Inches, 
as an example, almost 80 times faster 
today than at the turn of the century. 

Obsolescence is rapid 

BECAUSE of this rapid development, 
machine tools seldom actually wear out 
in service. They become less efficient, 
of course, but, if properly serviced, most 
of them would last for many years. 
Many in service today are more than 
25 years old. But improvements general- 
ly make them obsolete long before they 
are worn out. This is particularly true 
today when the demand is for accuracy 
and speed. 

Generally speaking, a fine, accurate 
tool room lathe, which has been in use 
for ten years is no longer suitable for 
precision work. It might be retired to 
some other operation where such close 
tolerances were not necessary or It 
might be an excellent tool for a garage 
mechanic whose occasional requirements 
are not exacting. But it would not be 
economical to keep it in operation at Ita 
original job If a new tool offering faster 
production, better finish, higher accur- 
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acy antl perhaps greater safety for the 
operator was available. 

So it is unusual for any design of ma- 
chine tool to remain standard for more 
than about seven years. 

That means that, even in normal times, 
the machine tools used in American fac- 
tories are, or ought to be, completely re- 
placed every ten years or so, but very 
few companies have been able to do so. 
In the automobile industry the process is 
called retooling, and is usually expected 
to take about a year. Sometimes the 
change is made necessary because of 
new models of the product. Sometimes 
it is advisable because new models of 
machine tools make possible a saving in 
costs or greater accuracy. In any event, 
"retooling" involves considerably more 
than substituting new machine tools for 
old ones. Generally it involves additions 
to factories or rerouting of materials 
and assembly lines, changes in methods 
of handling as the new machines do old 
jobs faster, or better or combine in one 
operation work that formerly took two 
or three. 

Problem of retooling 

DESCRIBING the "change-over" from 
old to new model, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers' Association says; 

"In the factory, the atmosphere is 
tense with anticipation. The last few 
cars of the old model run are rolling off 
the assembly line. The purchasing agent 
and his staff look to the sales department 
for cues on remaining needs and tighten 
down to keep from having parts or mate- 
rial left over. The chief engineer and his 
staff hold their final meetings on the new 
model, finally the assembly line shuts 
down. 

"But now the plant comes alive with 
other activity. About one-third of the 
employees have 'virtually no let-up in 
sight. New machinery is installed, dies 
are brought in to replace the discarded 
ones and the assembly line and convey- 
ors are rearranged to handle the new 
product. Many of the machinists, general 
laborers, tool and die makers, mainten- 
ance men, millwrights and many persons 
transferred from regular assembly jobs, 
participate in the rearrangements." 

If this sort of turmoil marks the birth 
of a new model of an old product, it is 
easy to see what must happen when a 
company skilled and equipped to make 
automobiles, washing machines or vacu- 
um cleaners suddenly tinds itaelf retool- 
ing to make tanks or gun carriages. 

On some operations, of course, old 
machines can be used, but even then 
schedules frequently must be rearrang- 
ed. A grinder, or a milling machine, or 
a lathe that was running off small parts 
may have to be reset to run off larger, 
more intricate parts. 

A machine built to drill 17 holes at 
one time In an automobile part cannot be 
used to drill 19 holes in an aircraft part. 
And even if the number of holes were the 
same it would be a rare coincidence if 
they were located at exactly the same 
points. 

Thus in many cases new machine tools 
must be acquired — and often they must 
first be built. Cost of a single machine 
will range up to $150,000. Time needed 
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may be a month or so. perhaps less, if the 
machine is one that la already being pro- 
ifut'^d maybe a year or more if U la a 
■■I» r ial purjH)se machine that has lo be 
! i-iiioned piecc-by-piece to special order. 
11 this machine is to be used, for in- 
stance, in building airplanes, the spccifl- 
i.itions for one machine may even be 
i 'rmsed before it is nnlahed due to 
changes In airplane design. Changes 
come rapKily In war and airplane de- 
signs change rapidly. 

Even after the plant is changed over, 
the nvachinery Installed and the work 
ready to start, the problem still remains, 
"Who is going to lun the new ma- 
chines?" 

For themselves, the machine tool mak- 
ers have been seeking the answer to that 
question in various ways as answers to 
a recent survey show ; 

"Inexperienced men being trained as 
machine operators are a.s.signed to an ex- 
perienced operator first as observers, 
second as helpers, third as operators un- 
der direct obaervaLton, and then given 



a machine where they do simple work 
under close supervision. 

"For several years our company has 
joined with the high school and other 
machine tool plants in town in support- 
ing the cooperative course in which, as 
far as possible, boys so deserving begin 
in their sophomore year lo attend school 
two out of four weeks and the other two 
weeks are employed in the various 
shops. 

"We have our regular apprentice four- 
year course and we have training for 
machine operators by putting them un- 
der the .supervision of our own experi- 
enced operators as learners for two or 
three weeks. 

"We operated an Indentured appren- 
tice training course and ... In ndilitlon 
to this have trained approximately 150 
learners as machine operators in the past 
year and a half." 

Tile instruction problem of the ma- 
chine tool makers is not greatly different 
from that of those who buy their ma- 
chines because, like other modem ma- 
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Synthetic rubber in reserve 

1 I lig: i? 




David N. Goodricb, left, chairman and John L. Collyer, right, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Co. with Dr. Waldo Semon who is 
demonstrating a sainple of Ameripol, a new synthetic rubber 

Mr. Coflyer: "If there were a sudeien national emergency, the use of 
crude rubber would be restricted and large amounts of reclaimed 
rubber employed. These steps would have to be taken to fide us over 
the period that would be required to establish large capacity for the 
production of synthetic rubber. Our estimate based upon the expe- 
rience we have gained in developirtg and manufacturing our own 
synthetic rubber. Ameripol, is that from I 8 to 24 months would be 
required for the creating of such a 'standby' for the Industry. Our 
newly equipped plant at Akron now is producing two tons of syn- 
thetic rubber a day and will have a capacity of six tons. All this nr>a- 
terial is being utilized in defense orders. One of the latest develop- 
ments has been the application of electrically conductive compounds 
as de-icing equipment for airplanes." 
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chines, muchine tools ate made on ma- 
chine tools. 

The American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, through its Educational Commit- 
tee, has also developed an emergency 
tialning program. This plan calls for co- 
operative activity by government agen- 
ries, industry, and educational boards to 
icct the local labor shortage in any 
uiven community. 

The Society began its study of the 
situation as early as 1939 when the de- 
mand for skilled men of various kinds 
already exceeded the supply. 

Because of these training methods, 
those who face the job of turning out 
defense materials are inclined to be op- 
timistic about labor supply. They point 
out that, although three or four years 
are usually required to develop an all- 
round machinist who can run almost 
any machine tool, an untrained man with 
reasonable intelligence and mechanical 
aptitude can learn to operate one certain 
type of machine tool satisfactorily with- 
in two or three months, if he has a com- 
petent supervisor. 

One reason for this is that the ma- 
chine itself actually does the extremely 
accurate work that is required of it. The 
operator runs the machine. As an analo- 
gy, it is pointed out that a locomotive 
engineer does not pull a train — the loco- 
motive pulls the train. The engineer runs 
the engine. This is exactly what happens 
in the case of a machine tool. 

The operator places the piece of metal 
from which excess is to be removed in 
the machine. He moves various levers 
and makes necessary adjustments. The 
machine does the cutting. It is the op- 
erator's job to see that the machine is 
operated in such a way that the cutting 
is correctly done. 

Expanding employment 

IN THE past two years training pro- 
grams have made it possible to put more 
than 40,000 new men to work in the ma- 
chine tool plants of the United States, 
thereby practically doubling total em- 
ployment in the industry. 

The machine tool industry has proved 
that industrial production can be swiftly 
expanded for purposes of national de- 
fense, and that new men can be trained 
to operate machines just as rapidly as 
those machines can be produced and set 
up on plant floors ready for operation. 

This is extremely reassuring to those 
who may be worried about the capacity 
of this country to defend itself because 
with war mechanized, the factories of 
the nation constitute the flrst line of de- 
fense. 

The men who operate the machines in 
our industrial plants today are doing a 
job which compares exactly to that of 
the men In olden days who built forts 
and stockades, dug ditches, and erected 
battlements. They are making what it 
takes to defend their country. 

If the experience of the machine tool 
industry is a fair criterion the country 
can rely upon the capacity of American 
industry to produce, and the ability of 
American workmen to operate, the in- 
creased volume of machines which to- 
day are the true measure of total pre- 
paredness. 



IT FLAHNTKIJ tnginccrmg 
undtTsianding of tKt law of 
centrifugal force. But i( 
worketll 

Now the Morse Principle of 
high speed silent chain drives 
is accepted in the best engi- 
neering tirclcs. By using larger 
sprockets having more teeth, 
chain speeds of a-milc-a-min- 
ute and more arc not only pos- 
sible, but profit jhh. Centrif. 
ugal force, once looked on as 
a hindrance, is now hailed as 
a helper! 

With Morse high speed silent 
chain drives, there's no slip, 
no waste power, no high hear- 
ing loads. Chain teeth and 
sprocket teeth engage even 
more firmly at high speeds. 
Power transmitting capacity 
increases faster than the chain 
speed increases and chain wear 
practically vanishes. 

Cose of Morse high speed 
drives is low — lower than 
other types of drives. More 
compact, coo, and much more 
efficient. They'll save you 
money— and make you money! 
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As ooe of the 356,480 business 
men who read Nation's Business, 
you probably aren't much inter- 
ested in what type faces appear 
in the magazine. It's the cold hard 
business facts that you are after. 

You want the latest news in the 
world of business. You want a keen 
interpretation of what goes on in 
Washington. You want information 
that will keep your general business 
policy right up to snuff. 

So we give you this month eight 
meaty articles covering a wide range 
of business problems and nine 



special features which you say you 
like. They are all right down your 
alley. 

Right down your alley, too, is the 
advertising copy presented in this 
issue by 75 business concerns. These 
advertisements oflTer products and 
services that will help you meet com- 
petition. They can help you cut down 
operating costs. 

As a business buyer you can't afford 
to miss the advertising pages. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

going to ^^6,480 men — the largest 
group ofbushiess buyers in America 
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THE AUTOCALL CO. 

Autocall 

PAGING SERVICE 

Fiic Al«irni S«rvic« 
Sprinkler Alarm Service 
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A REAL OPPORTUKITY 
For an Experienced Mon 

Field Rcprcscniative. expiricnced in organiii- 
lionaf work, publicity and public relations; 
(amiliariiy municipal problems and speaking 
ablllly desirable: 3D-<5 yr>.. good education, 
excetfcni appearnncc: regional travel: salary 
IS,oaO Write (ult dttailj: replies held in strictest 
confidence. 

■oi 15, Notion's BuiinMs. U1S H St. H.W. 
WothinqtM, D. C. 



An Educator Bids for Partners 




(Continurii ft < '0) 
srhoolB make an in<!i ■ eontrlbu- 

■ -1 to Ihp well-being ui ilic American 
i...|.le 

Hut. slnct "t*" fiwply, 

the schools ■ , ily in pro- 

viding realistic tt-achmg of economic 
I'Tohlcms. The various economic inter- 
■ s In the community watch sharply the 
■ rts of the schools to lit iil wilh .siirh 
; .■■.stiona. 

Need for economic education 

NEVERTHELESS, it should be clear 
that, unless the schools in a thoroughly 
impartial manner are allowed lo develop 
a subslantlal measure of economic lit- 
eracy among all tmr peopI«^, there is no 
hope for the solution of our economic 
problems within the framework of demo- 
cratic action. 

Since these problems must be solved 
In one way or another. If we block wise 
democratic action by withholding the 
elements of economic literacy from our 
i people, we invite other devices which are 
not In accordance with the democratic 
spirit. 

A sound progi'anj of economic educa- 
tion in the schools will not make young- 
sters into cither hopeless reactionaries 
1 or scatter-brained radicals. It will 0vc 
I them a balanced viewpoint with refer- 
I ence to the economic problems of our 
day and, by teaching the ideals of our 
American democracy, it will provide 
them with the moral guides to which 
economic issues should always be re- 
ferred. 

I Business men can help in this ta.sk by 
insisting upon an open-minded and co- 
operative attitude toward the teaching 
of economic literacy in the schools and 
colleges. 

A second necessity in our economic 
life is the proper education of young 
people to manage their own business 
problems. Good schools teach young peo- 
ple lo save and spend their money wi.se- 
ly. They train them to budget their in- 
comes properly, to save for the future, 
and to make intelligent use of their 
credit. 

They train young men and women to 
buy understandingly. weighing careful- 
ly staniJards and values. This training of 
youth has provided a highly literate 
and educated population in the United 
States, constituting the world's greatest 
consuming market. It has a key value 
in maintaining American standards of 
business and of living. 

Responsible business men can help the 
schools, and themselves, by cooperating 
fully with teachers in training youth to 
earn, to save, and to spend wisely. 

Finally, the schools improve economic 
well-being by the development of useful 
skill."? and work habits. Every able- 
bodied adult should contribute to the 
general welfare by useful work for 
which he is fitted by ability, personality, 
and training. 

No perfwn who is truly educated will 
regard work as something to be avoided 



or despi.sed. Even the youngest children 
learn in school the ncce.ssily for good I 

- of workmanship and for con- 
r Iheir efforts to a common 

Our secondary schools and colleges 
seek to give every youth a knowledge of 
his own abilities, of the requirements for 
various Jobs, and of the opportunities for 
employment. 

The efficiency, success, ami happiness 
of the individual, to say nothing of the 
national welfare, depend on making a 
proper choice of a vocation. 

It is a fact, denion."rt.ratcd by many 
statistical investigations, and indeed by 
the total experience of the hunvan race, 
that increasing the amount of effective 
eilucation will increa.sc the production 
of goods and services. 

Business and industry are wisely plac- 
ing their learlership in the hands of 
trained workers, economists, engineers, 
and executives whose usefulness in 
many cases reflects substantially the 
amount and quality of education that 
they have acquired. 

Vocational training should not be 
merely training In a few specific skills, 
although there are many cases in which 
the schools should give such specialized 
training. 

Other extremely important aims of the 
vocational training program include an 
understanding of the requirements and 
neces.sities of industry, knowledge of the 
contribution which work make.s to hu- 
man life, and habits of gooti workman- 
ship. 

With such purposes, the entire pro- 
gram of the schools is concerned, and 
the program of Vf>cational education 
sliould be an Integral part of that edu- 
cation which is made available to all 
young people, whatever their occupa- 
tional future may be. 

Having provided this exploration, gui- 
dance, and training, the schools need the 
help of business in bridging the gap be- 
tween learning and working. 

This effort will require active co- 
opcratiiin also from lalior and the em- 
ployment .services. 

Education is essential 

THE pro.sperily. productivity, and pre-J 
paredness of the American people deH 
pend in the long run upon their educa- 
tion. 

Whatever prevents Iroys and girls 
from obtaining the education which will 
enable them to be mo.'rt productive in 
the work of the world will also lower 
the stanrJards of production, the stand- 
artl of living, and the national income.] 
It is, therefore, clearly to the interest 
of the bu.sines3 man. both as a business 
man and as a citizen, to insi.ft that edu- 
cational oppnrtiinities be genuinely free. 
Poverty, race, or place of resldencel 
should not bar any American youth from 
getting the amount and quality of educa- 
tion which is necessary to make him the^ 
most productive and useful worker. 

In proportion as busme.ss men lend' 
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their support to the maintenance of an 
adequate, vital educational program, 
they wUl be rendering a service to edu- 
cation, to business, and to the American 
people. 

Given a sincere desire to help the 
schools in their important work and a 
willingness to become informed concern- 
ing educational problems, ways and 
means of cooperation will readily de- 
velop. Cooperation between schools and 
business need not be developed from 
scratch. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has urged its organiza- 
tion members throughout the country to 
become better informed concerning edu- 
cational needs in their communities and 
to promote local conferences which 
would develop "a thorough understand- 
ing of educational facilities and methods 
and the changes that should be made up- 
on behalf of the young men and young 
women who enter crafts, business, agri- 
culture, and the professions," 

Cooperation has proved helpful 

NUMEROUS illustrations of wholesome 
local cooperation can be cited. In Rich- 
mond, Va., the Chamber of Commerce 
has recently concluded an excellent 
analysis of the needs for vocational train- 
ing which will doubtless serve as a basis 
for improving vocational education in 
that city. 

In ZanesviUe, Ohio, the education com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce has 
helped to obtain Improved instruction in 
conservation education, municipal gov- 
ernment, and community activities. 

A study has been made of the school 
buildings and grounds which has led to 
a proposal that a new high school be 
built. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
has supported the Board of Education 
in seeking and obtaining a four-miSl levy 
for the schooia, even to the extent of 
running paid advertising in the local 
newspapers. 

In Davenport, Iowa, the Chamber of 
Commerce has assisted in a survey of 
needs for vocational education and has 
used its magazine to support a school 
building program. 

Cordial relationships have existed for 
many years between the Wilmington, 
Del., schools and the Wilmington Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

It was the Chamber of Commerce 
which took the lead in marshalling civic 
opinion for the construction of the new 
high school and many fruitful contacts 
in the field of vocational education have 
been developed, especially during the 
past five years. 

In Baltimore the Association of Com- 
merce has had an effective and apprecia- 
tive committee to cooperate with the 
schools for nearly 14 years. 

All told, about 360 local Chambers of 
Commerce have committees which deal 
with educational matters. When these 
and other committees help the public 
schools to provide effective programs of 
education for intelligent citizenship, 
economic literacy, the management of 
personal finances, and productive skill, 
they render a public service of incalcu- 
lable value. 
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• to "tame" steam for heating (thermostatic trap 1903). 

• to control building temperature by controllably 
varying the temperature and volume of steam 
(Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating I927J. 

• in economical performance as attested by a nation- 
wide independent study of fuel and steam costs (1940). 



^Dunham Heating StTui«" is a^sa\l,ihU tfirough the telephone tn more tkan 60 ^ 
citifS, or by dorrespondence to C. A. Duiihdm Co., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 




For displaying maps, 
charts, blueprints, 
phocos, advertising, 
samples of merchant 
dise, etc. Both sides of 
wings used for displaying 
material in a compact 
space. Built of steel. Write 
for catalog. 
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When You Change 
Your Address 

, . . please notify us promptly. Your 
copies of Nation's Business will then 
reach you without delay and without 
interruption. — Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Ma Says If Tastes of Coal Oil! 



MA IS probably right. The dcrk who had to fit shoes and horse 
Lcilhirs, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't 
aUvavs stop to wash his hands bcfrirc he handled the butter and 
crackers. And every so often the potato on the spout ut the oil can 
would joggle off. 

Todav, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 
ceased to be a [>roblem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity docs the 
work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
roads have shortened distances to town and work, .^nd because so 
many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents' time arc 
now onlv memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 

Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- 
mies and manufacturing improvements that clectricitv brings. General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
years, finding ways for electricity to help raise .-Xmeritan living 
standards to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 
their cITorts arc helping further to build and strengthen the American 
way of life. 

C-fl research ami engineering hitve iaved the puhlit frnm ten to one hundred 
{/ollart for ei'ery dollar they have earned for Qeueral Electric 
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THEY PAY OFF ON 



BOX OFFICE 



Ever hear of show-business making a survey to discover which star gets the 
most audience attention? Nix! "Props" are O.K. on the stage — but the only 
index show-business wants is: "HOW MANY PAY AT THE BOX OFFtCE?" 

More key business men throughout America pay at the box office to 
read Nation's Business (Admission $3.00 a year) than subscribe to the next 
two business magazines combined. 

Nation's Business 

Reaches More Business for ^1,600 a Page 




. . , A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEV: The hi^; wheel represents 520,205 business men 
who dimunstrate thtir rtadcr inttTcst in Nation's Business with personal, foldtng-mDney 
subscriptions. Tlie little wheel stands for 56,2^5 subscriptions paid by membership dues 
in the U. S. Chamber of Cummerec. 120,205+56,275=556,^80, total net paid. For mote 
iidvertising facts, address; Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, N. W,, Washington, D. C. 
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The Dawn Patrol 




A story of day- fo -day progress in automotive research 



S'l'AllS -vtill Imiij; in llic lii»sty sky. 
bill incit are already al work. Tlicy 
arc hiisy piillirig Ixilttt-.s of iiiiiL and 
ncwsjiapcTN and l»ags nf frcsli rolls 
on indlions nf doorsU-pv Tlicy arc 
nicinlicrs of tlic 'Mavvn pairol" — die 
men wlio early catJi iitoniiii'j; .sle|> 
on tlic siartjjig pedals of inillions of 
engines lo hiiiig life to tlir towns and 
lilies of Ainertta. 

Today no tity tould exist if it were 
not iiouri!ilie(I |jy ll)c life stream llial 
(lows in its streets. And eaili iiii- 
provciiieiit in automobiles, trucks and 
Imscs benefits the entire city. For ex- 
ample, when tlic cost of operating 
Iructs cm be sliaved a fraction of a 
cent a mile, tbc savings may be re> 
fleeted in the j>rices of canned goods 
or soap or oranges. Or if a bus com- 
pany can improve tlic power output 
of its engines. Mr. Citizen may get 



bonje live minutes earlier. The im- 
provement of motor transportation is. 
in effect, a public service — a service 
that eventually lieljis everybtxly, 
whether lie has a car of liis own or not. 

Hut such improvemenl i-< not a task 
for the makers of engines, eiignie parts 
and materials uhnie. It is a task that 
unist be shared uitli those responsible 
for tin- developmciil of fuels and Ki- 
bricants. For the engine and its fuel 
arc insejiar.dily related. Thus, vviiili.- 
KtliyTs |)roduct, Utratlhyl lf€nl, is used 
by oil refiners to raise the anti-kiiocL 
([iiality of gasoline. ini|>roved gasoline 
in turn permits the antomo- 
livc manufacturer tu bmhl 
higher compression, there- 
fore more efficient cnsines. 

Eitiyl researtli workers 
in Detroit aiitl San Bernar- 
dino liavc joined forces with 



prugiessive automotive .iihI petnileom 
engineers in their efforts to make even 
better automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors, anil airjttaiies. 

To technologists in every lield of 
automotive dcv eNj[inienl we extend an 
invitation to avail themselves of our 
lesearcli and service facilities, .Vnd in 
order tliat laburatiiry rindings may be 
more cpiickty reflected in practical 
operation, our service eiiguieeis will 
coniinuc to cooperate with commer- 
cial users of fuels aiul engines. Filiyl 
Gasoline Coqjora lion, (.hryslcr Build- 
ing. New York rity. 




Ititttr (iiiti nwrf ffvnoniUal 
tmii\l>(ir(atiiiH llnvitgh 

nHYl RiSEAflCH fnul SERVICE 




Durable '^Ever^ady^' Spot^lile Cfisei Crystal end Pegrlescenf Jewelry Compfftte Radio Recreiver Cobinefs Troniporent Shoes far Evening Weor 

INJECTION-MOLDED EASILY MACHINED COMPRESSION -MOLDED FASHIONED BY CUTTING 

from "Bakelite" Polystyrene Ploilitj from "Bakelito" Cosi Reiin Rods from "flaliBlite" Ureo Plasfici from FJeaible "Vioylite" Ptajlic Sheeting 
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A SPECIFIC PLASTIC FOR EVERY PURPOSE 



All plastics are not alikt. There are iip- 
porranc difleretices not only in forms and 
fabrication mcLliods, but also in service 
and styling characteristics. All of these 
play an essential part in proper plastics 
selection. 

Accordingly, Bakelite Plastics Head- 
quarters offers 3 variety of plastics for a 
variety of purposes. There are, for ex- 
ample, several types of mnlJalik plastics, 
designed for both compression and injec- 
tion molding; also a broad range of cmt 
plastics ill gcm-iike colors, supplied in 



sheets, tubes and rods for fabrication with 
standard tools. In still another form, 
"Vinylite" plastic frxil/U s/Mii/igs offer a 
bright new note in the styling of con- 
sumer goods such as women^s_shoes, 
men's belts and suspenders. "^"^ 

Booklets 25P, "New Paths to Profits," 
and 25M, "Bakelire Molding Plastics" 
present in a btief, non technical s[yl< the 
further information you will desire in a 
study of these versatile plastic materials. 

The increasing liivcr&ity of piiiuci avatUblc from 
Baku lit Cofpnriciim is hiring furtlicn-ki by lIic (ua^A- 



mcnt^ plastics dcvelopmentf vif Cacbide and Cmfbon 

Chemicals Curpiirariun »nd tht- va*i merchandising cx- 
periciue uf N^titHial Carbun Cump.-inv, Ini,..^Tuch ctjm- 
panics jiLsc^ arc Unity uf irninn CarbiJc and Carbiin 
Corpuratian. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 
L'liif of Union Ci'Mi tiiid Osrboii CorlmMwn 

}U EAST ■);nD STRtET. NEW YORK 



Thtii'vrJt "EviTtatfy\"Vitiy!iti\a»J"B.tktlttt"afrRt&isUrtitTraJ^ Mjrki a/ Units afViiian C.AlltJe^nJ Carhutt CsTparalitm 



BAKELITE 



PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 



IN A CIGARETTE 



THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 

EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR, AND_ 




LESS NICOTINE 

than the average of the 4 other of the 
largest-selling cigarettes tested-less 
than any of them-.according to indepen- 
dent scientific tests of the smoke itself 




By biirnlng 2S% 
slower 

than fhf ;n'iT.inc of ihc 4 

tMird— tlnwcr thjin .inj* nf 
thtnTi-Cirm-K nE*n give « mi 

rht- ;iMrraj£v. to 

5 extra smekes p«r pack I 



WHLN )ou >;t;t riKlit ilcm ii to it. & 
cigitrcitL' is iMil) as li .i v off ul— -only 
as ctKil— only as mild— as ii smokes. The 
iimokc's the ching! 

Obvious — yts, hut important — all- 
importiint btiausc what you net in 
the smoke of your cigarette dcpenik so 
muih on the wiiy your tigarette burns. 

Science h»s poiiiteil out that C<imeK 
are del'initely slower-huriiing (ite /«//). 
Thit[ means a siiujt\e with tiu^re tnihtness. 
more cooltiess, and more Havor. 

Now — Stience tonlirms another im- 
portant advantage of slower burning... 
of ( amels. 

Less niaitint — tn the smoke! thati 
any of the \ other largest-selling brands 
tested— 28 Cr, less than the aseragc! 

Li^bt up a Camel ... a s-l-t*-u -buriiii^g 
(.amel , . . and smoke out the faces for 
yourself. The smoke's the thing! 



"SMOKING OUT" THE FACTS about nsioiine. 
Ii.tperii, chtiniiMs an.ih w ifie tiiuike o( 5 of the 
lar):L'st-selli(i(; brands . . . (ind that the smoke of 
ilower -burning Camels i ontainv less nicotine 
than anf at ihe other hr.iiuls icMctl. 

J llvrn<iM>Tntfiii <i<('iii>i|t&i:T IVhMliMi Kalrm. Nn«lh rsrtilinK 



